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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


Leadership 

It is almost unbelievable to hold back the 
Socialist Alliance at this time, but, as 
Marcus Strom pointed out in last week’s 
Weekly Worker, that is what is happen¬ 
ing (March 6). 

Nationally for the first time in decades 
a large number of people have publicly 
expressed themselves as being totally 
disillusioned with the two major parties 
(February 15, etc). Elections are coming 
up, giving the SA an ideal time to make 
inroads, something the BNP has posi¬ 
tioned itself to do (they may well claim to 
be against the war). Let’s hope there is 
no hand-wringing from comrades when 
the former get a respectable vote, as we 
have had every opportunity in certain 
areas to build a base, but this has failed 
because of the lack of leadership by the 
SA executive, the demoralisation in the 
ranks and the policy of the largest group 
within the alliance. 

The CPGB comrades are calling for a 
relaunch of the SA when the conference 
finally comes about. I’m not so sure, as it 
will just mean more of the same - it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to build on failure. In any 
case it is obvious that the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party central committee have been 
sniffing around George Galloway and 
other Labour MPs. If so something may 
emerge there and this would necessitate 
disbanding the SA or at the very least 
letting it metamorphose into any new 
party/front. Whatever the future holds 
on this and the Iraqi issue, it is clear to 
me the conference should have gone 
ahead - the more so with the war being 
put on hold until March 17. 

The SA has been unable to draw to 
itself a wide enough section of the left, 
nor recruit the new forces coming into 
struggle. The main reason is that we 
have not been able to focus on a set of 
policies: we have hopped around, tail¬ 
ending this or that issue at the whim of 
our largest element - unlike in Scotland, 
where the Scottish Socialist Party has 
targeted certain issues and taken a lead 
in opposing or fighting to bring about 
change. Compare their record to us: they 
have turned outwards in their own name 
and campaigned for public support. 
Mick Hall 
email 

SA dropped 

The SWP seems to have dropped the 
Socialist Alliance for more ‘productive’ 
possibilities in the Stop the War Coali¬ 
tion and its anti-war activities. This is a 
mistake. The Socialist Alliance should be 
standing as many candidates, including 
‘paper’ candidates, in the May 1 local 
elections and combining this with the 
anti-war campaigns. That won’t happen. 
The Socialist Alliance will stand in very 
few seats and will almost certainly get a 
derisory vote. 

I think that the name ‘Socialist Alli¬ 
ance’ should be dropped. The word ‘so¬ 
cialist’ has a negative reaction amongst 
voters. This is for three reasons: 

1. It is associated with arch-Stalinist 
Arthur Scargill and his Socialist Labour 
Party. 

2. It is associated with ‘old’ Labour and 
its state capitalist nationalisation. 

3. It is associated with the bureaucratic 
socialism of Stalinist Russia. 

On the other hand the word ‘worker’ 
has a positive reaction amongst voters. 
The sales of the Weekly Worker show 
that the word attracts new readers. The 
name ‘Socialist Alliance’ should there¬ 
fore be changed to the ‘Workers Party’. 

At the same time, I do not suggest that 
the Communist Party of Great Britain 
changes its name. The word ‘communist’ 
has a positive reaction amongst ad¬ 
vanced, thinking workers and should be 
kept. The number of visits to the CPGB 


website from Britain and across the world 
shows that the word ‘communist’ actu¬ 
ally attracts people. 

JohnSmithee 

Cambridgeshire 

Wales active 

I was pleased to see the write-up from 
Tina Becker on the anti-war protest which 
took place outside the Welsh Labour 
conference on February 28 - but I have 
to say that in her appraisal Tina does a 
disservice to both the event itself and the 
Welsh Socialist Alliance ( Weekly Worker 
March 6). 

Firstly her estimate that around 800 
turned out to join the protest is a little 
down on the actual figure - even the lo¬ 
cal paper estimated that over 1,000 par¬ 
ticipated. As one of the organisers - I’m 
joint convenor of the Swansea Stop the 
War Coalition - I’d estimate the final turn¬ 
out to be in excess of 1,000 - which, given 
the appalling weather, was tremendous. 
This follows an anti-war march on Feb¬ 
ruary 1, which saw over 2,000 participate, 
while a similar number went from Swan¬ 
sea to the massive rally on February 15. 
There is in every sense a thriving anti¬ 
war movement in Swansea. 

Frankly I think it would be fan' to say 
that - certainly in Swansea - we are wit¬ 
nessing unprecedented levels of activ¬ 
ity from the WSA, which I’m confident 
will be reflected in our showing in the 
Welsh assembly elections in May. 

I’m always pleased to see regular re¬ 
ports on the WSA in your paper, but just 
wish on occasions you would take the 
trouble to speak to some of us in places 
like Swansea first before you run articles 
which frankly give a somewhat mislead¬ 
ing picture of the WSA. 

Leigh Richards 
Spokesperson, Swansea WSA 

Not retiring 

I am writing to you to inform you of my 
decision to leave the WSA/SA project. I 
do so with no little sadness but I feel that 
there is no political future in staying with 
the organisation. 

I feel that, for all the declarations of a 
‘new beginning’ at the outset of the 
project, the WSA has faithfully trod the 
path of every traditional left group of the 
last 30 years before it into being a bizarre 
middle class sect, secretly despising and 
fearful of the very class it claims to fight 
for and with. The organisation has no 
working class base, and very few work¬ 
ing class members and seems character¬ 
ised by pseudo-intellectuals and tired 
party hacks, robotically harping this 
week’s ‘line’, and middle class, trendy lib¬ 
erals with as much understanding of 
working class realities as fish have of 
quantum physics. 

The WSA makes little or no attempt 
to link up with working class communi¬ 
ties within its sphere of operation and 
seems far happier building links on cam¬ 
pus with the pampered children of the rich 
that it ever does on the estates. I find 
myself in the position of having non¬ 
political friends becoming radicalised in 
their thinking over the current situation 
and yet I feel I cannot invite them to a 
WSA event for sheer embarrassment. 

I’m going home ... but I’m not going 
into retirement. 

Danny Bowles 
Swansea 

Disarmed forces 

The shallowness of parliament’s ‘peace 
party’ is blatant. Labour MPs opposed 
to a war on the people of Iraq before it 
happens insist that, once ‘our’ armed 
forces are in action and ‘risking their 
lives’ by massacring tens of thousands 
of ordinary Iraqi people, some strange 
twist of logic means we should then 
loyally fall behind Blair! What pathetic 
and hypocritical nonsense. If it is right 
to oppose the war now, it is even more 


right to oppose it once it starts. 

A true peace party, if and when it 
comes to power, would, whatever stage 
any war was at, order an immediate, un¬ 
conditional and complete end of aimed 
hostilities. Aimed forces would be with¬ 
drawn from the Middle East and returned 
to home territory, so they cannot threaten 
or intimidate ordinary people ‘in our 
name’. Those who have been part of the 
commission of crimes against humanity 
in Iraq will indeed be ‘sick’ and damaged 
and we must take every step to cure and 
rehabilitate them and return them to the 
healthy mass of humanity as soon as 
possible. 

Andrew Northall 
email 

Collusion 

Why is the left not urging our govern¬ 
ment to aim the Shias and Kurds? The 
anti-Saddam forces desperately need 
military hardware to defend themselves 
and to bring down the regime. Instead, 
the left aligns itself with an anti-war move¬ 
ment that merely urges, ‘Don’t attack 
Iraq’. It is doing nothing to get rid of the 
butcher of Baghdad. 

By offering no alternative strategy for 
overthrowing Saddam, anti-war cam¬ 
paigners are turning their backs on the 
Kurds, Shias and other Iraqis who are 
suffering under Saddam. This do-noth¬ 
ing policy borders on appeasement. It 
colludes with the Iraqi regime. The Stop 
the War movement largely ignores Sadd¬ 
am’s murderous human rights abuses. Its 
leaflets and placards rightly demand 
‘Freedom for Palestine’, but not ‘Freedom 
for the Iraqi people’. This is a shameful 
betrayal of Iraqis struggling for democ¬ 
racy and human rights. 

We have witnessed leftwing appease¬ 
ment before, when sections of the left 
initially denounced the war against Hit¬ 
ler as an ‘imperialist war’ and pursued a 
strategy of ‘revolutionary defeatism’. 
George Orwell denounced these de facto 
fifth columnists who had once fero¬ 
ciously denounced the Nazis and then, 
when war broke out, opposed military 
action against the Third Reich. An allied 
counterattack was the only option after 
Hitler invaded neighbouring nations. 

But today Saddam is invading no one. 
Moreover, there is a credible alternative 
to a US-UK war on Iraq. We could pro¬ 
vide military aid to the Iraqi opposition. 
There are already 70,000 Kurdish troops 
in the north of the country, and at least 
5,000 more Shia fighters in Iran. Both ar¬ 
mies need more and better weapons. 
Today, as Iraqi democrats plead for help, 
we should aim a popular uprising to de¬ 
pose Saddam. 

Peter Tatchell 
London 

Arrogant fool 

Dave Spencer is a very nice man. I 
thought that in the early 1980s and I think 
that now. However, he is also a deluded 
and arrogant fool. 

Arrogant, because he repeatedly at¬ 
tempts to refute Clive Bradley’s account 
of the split in the old Workers Socialist 
League on the grounds that Clive was a 
mere rank-and-file member of that organi¬ 
sation, and not a member of the national 
committee like himself. Therefore, Clive 
does not have the profound insights into 
what was going on that he - Dave - has, 
and we should defer to Dave’s ‘senior¬ 
ity’ in these matters. And, in case you 
don’t remember, Dave, I was on the WSL 
national committee alongside you at the 
time. 

Dave was, and is, a fool: When Alan 
Thomett and his co-thinkers were trying 
to break up the WSL, Dave and a few 
friends in Coventry and Birmingham re¬ 
fused to acknowledge that unpleasant 
reality. I doubt that even Thomett, these 
days, would deny the truth of what he 
was up to at that time. Dave also refused 
to accept that a Marxist group has the 


right to defend itself from attack (he still 
seems to deny the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty that right). Dave took the Thor- 
nett group’s protestations of ‘loyalty’ at 
face value long after any reasonable per¬ 
son would have dismissed them out of 
hand. 

An example: a civilian airliner was shot 
down over North Korea with all passen¬ 
gers killed. The North Korean authorities 
claimed the plane was on a spying mis¬ 
sion. The paper of the fused WSL car¬ 
ried an editorial denouncing the downing 
of the plane. Alan Thomett, his ally John 
Lister and others on the WSL national 
committee launched a heated attack on 
the editorial as “pro-imperialist”, a “be¬ 
trayal”, a “typical example” of Sean Mat- 
gamna’s “revisionist” politics, etc, etc. In 
the course of the debate someone hap¬ 
pened to ask, who had written the offend¬ 
ing editorial? John Lister sheepishly 
admitted that it was he. But he had been 
left alone in the office with Sean Mat- 
gamna, and fallen under devilish, pro¬ 
imperialist influence of the Irish Svengali. 

Dave Spencer was willing to go along 
with this sort of nonsense at the time. 
And now he has the audacity to de¬ 
nounce the AWL for having defended 
itself. The truth is that Dave never un¬ 
derstood the concept of a revolutionary 
party. He still does not. His bleating 
about “sectarianism" are, in fact, hostil¬ 
ity to the idea of a party and a coherent 
programme. 

Dave refers to “ballot-rigging”: would 
he like to give one, single, solitary exam¬ 
ple of the AWL’s “ballot-rigging”? Or 
else, would he like to apologise for his 
slander? 

Jim Denham 
AWL 

Cover for Conrad 

Dave Spencer’s extraordinarily self-serv¬ 
ing explanation in the Weekly Worker is 
that Workers Fight/ICL/WSL was all fine 
and then turned overnight into a sect - 
the AWL. That’s not how I remember it. 

Dave allows that none of the attempts 
at uniting the left were predatory exer¬ 
cises, that they were entered into sin¬ 
cerely. So how did Matgamna (the evil 
genius behind the sect-turn) transform 
genuine unity-seeking revolutionaries 
into sectarian ‘hand-raisers’? As a ma¬ 
terialist, you would expect quantitative 
indicators before that great qualitative 
leap into sectdom, and surely these 
things have a dynamic. How to explain 
why the AWL is formally more demo¬ 
cratic, enshrines more minority rights 
within its constitution, than it was in 1983- 
84? That hasn’t happened with any other 
sect, as far as I know. 

The examples he quotes: the Socialist 
Labour LeagueAVorkers Revolutionary 
Party, which could mobilise thousands 
in defence of its Young Socialists in the 
mid-60s, is now small, splintered and 
barking mad. The International Socialists/ 
SWP is a million miles from the loose, 
relatively democratic group of 1968: it 
tolerates no internal dissent. Eighteen 
years is a long enough time for the sec¬ 
tarian degeneration of the AWL to reveal 
itself. So how is it, not just formally but in 
practice, the most democratic group I’ve 
encountered on the left? And contrary 
to Jack Conrad’s silly snipes, it is not a 
Matgamna-Thomas duarchy. It’s per¬ 
fectly possible to tell them they’re 
wrong. And ‘anarchist free spirits’ suf¬ 
fer nothing worse than an irritable ex¬ 
change of emails. 

It’s worth taking up Dave’s rather 
strange version of events, because it has 
implications for future unity. I am sorry it 
didn’t work out between the AWL and 
CPGB. I’m even more sorry about the 
CPGB’s lurch into popular frontist alliance 
with islamism: it’s not nice to see com¬ 
rades race to join up with class enemies. 
But to put the failure of unity down to 
this myth of Matgamna sectarianism, 
without any evidence, is just stupid. 

At a time of the greatest ferment since 


1968, when the need forunity, much wider 
than the SA project, is pressing, Dave 
does a disservice to the whole movement. 
In allowing himself to be used as a cover 
for Conrad pettiness, he strikes a blow 
for dishonesty and disunity. 

Gerry Byrne 
AWL 

Crying out loud 

Robert Conquest as a witness of truth? 
You must be bloody joking (‘Stalin’s 
system of terror’ Weekly Worker March 
6). This man was a paid spy for the Brit¬ 
ish intelligence and later for the US. 

One can and must discuss what hap¬ 
pened during Stalin’s era, but - for cry¬ 
ing out loud - why base articles on liars 
like Conquest and that old fascist Sol¬ 
zhenitsyn, who during the great patriotic 
war against Hitler wanted the USSR to 
surrender! 

Lennart Odstrom 
Sweden 

Workers’ state? 

Despite your attack on it, you seem to 
fall into one variant of ‘Trotskyism’: ie, 
in respect to your analysis of the Soviet 
Union. Your views seem to be in accord 
with Tony Cliff and Max Shachtman, 
one-time disciples of Trotsky. 

You raise a similar issue as they do: can 
a workers' state exist without democracy? 
Your answer is similar to theirs: the So¬ 
viet Union under Stalin was not a work¬ 
ers’ state - not even “degenerate”, as 
Trotsky put it. 

Was the Soviet Union a workers’ 
state under Lenin? Though repression 
was not as murderous as under Stalin, 
there certainly was not ‘democracy’ 
under Lenin. Certainly genuine democ¬ 
racy is the ultimate goal and meaning of 
socialism. But no one except Stalinist 
idiots would consider the Soviet Union 
‘socialist’ under Stalin. But I believe 
Marxism is a little more complicated than 
using ‘democracy’ as a single criterion. 
Trotsky also oversimplified the issue 
when he equated nationalised property 
as a workers’ state. 

The real issue of the definition in the 
1940s and 1950s was the viability of Sta¬ 
linism and the Soviet Union. If the USSR 
was a ‘state capitalist’ or ‘bureaucratic 
collectivist’ state, it implied a third alter¬ 
native to both socialism and capitalism. 
Moreover, an alternative that did not 
have the contradictions inherent within 
capitalism, which was possibly worse 
than capitalism. Thus, with this logic 
many radicals like Shachtman ended up 
supporting US imperialism. 

Therefore, the tern ‘degenerated work¬ 
ers’ state' accurately described the inher¬ 
ently unstable character of the USSR, 
which appeared for a long period more 
stable than capitalism. In biology, there 
are often similarly sudden mutations. 
They can be called new species, if one 
wishes ... but most mutations are unvi¬ 
able. Stalinism was an unviable mutation 
of socialism. To give it a separate species 
name implies that Stalinism is still viable. 
Earl Gilman 
El Nuevo Topo 

Go easy 

The News of The World to which Ian 
Donovan likens me is in fact a million miles 
away from a socialist perspective on the 
rights of children. It is such tabloids that 
have sought to sexualise the young, not 
workers like myself. 

Whether most paedophiles are work¬ 
ing class is an irrelevance - it is indeed 
phoney workerism at its worst to say 
that this should determine our view of 
such abuse. Ian, most victims of paedo¬ 
philes are working class too! Most mem¬ 
bers of the BNP are working class as well 
- by Ian’s half baked ‘logic’ perhaps we 
should go easy on them? 

Steve Davies 
Binningham 
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ASSEMBLY 


The US and Britain are in 
trouble in the UN. No 
majority in sight and the 
threat of a French and 
Russian veto. As a result 
Tony Blair’s government 
faces paralysis. Backbench 
MPs, cabinet ministers and 
trade unions are rebelling. 


Donald Rumsfeld talks of the 
US going it alone against 
Iraq. Britain is a weak-link. 
Meanwhile, meeting in 
London, the People’s 
Assembly for Peace 
unanimously agreed - after 
debate and amendment - what 
is an historic ‘Declaration’. 


No one pretends it is perfect. 
The pacifist and legalistic 
illusions are obvious. 
Nevertheless the anti-war 
party is beginning to equip 
itself with the outlines of a 
political programme and 
illusions will surely fall away 
in the course of struggle • 



ACTION 


CPGB London anti-war forums 

Sundays, 5pm, Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh Street, London 
(nearest tubes: Great Portland Street, Regents Park). 

Sunday March 16: ‘After the first People’s Assembly’ - Jack Conrad 
looks at our ‘people’s parliament’ and discusses its potential. 

Sunday March 23: ‘What should be done about Saddam Hussein?’ It 
is up to the people of Iraq to overthrow their dictator - just as we need to 
fight for regime change in Britain. Speaker: Marcus Strom. 

Sunday March 30: ‘Building the anti-war party’. If we are serious about 
not just stopping this war, but overthrowing the system that breeds war, 
we need to build a new democratic and centralised workers’ party, argues 
Mark Fischer. 

CPGB Manchester anti-war forums 

Monday March 17: ‘UN: international parliament or den of thieves?’ 
Speaker: Mark Fischer. 

7pm, Friends Meeting House, Mount Street (behind Central Library). 

Anti-war events 

Saturday March 15 

York demo: Assemble 12 noon, Clifford’s Tower. Rally outside York 
Minster. Speakers include Lindsey German, Asad Rehman. 

Newcastle demo: Assemble 10.30am, Civic Centre. 

Exeter demo: Assemble 12noon, Belmont Park. 

Leeds demo: Assemble 12noon. Dortmund Square, Headrow. 

Women against war: Public meeting: voices from Iraq, Iran, Kurdistan, 
2pm, Polish Centre, 238-246 Kings Street, London W6 (nearest tube: 
Ravenscourt Park). 020 7263 1027; nadia64uk@yahoo.com. 

Anti-war concert: Shepherds Bush Empire (nearest tube: Shepherds 
Bush), with Paul Weller, Ian McCulloch , Faithless, Garbage, Evan Dando, 
Mark Thomas, Benjamin Zepenhiah ... plus lots of unannounced guests 
and special collaborations. Doors open 7pm. Tickets: £20/£30, from 
Ticketmaster 08701 602831; Shepherds Bush Empire box office 08707 
712000; www.ticketweb.co.uk 

Sunday March 16 

School student activists’ forum: 11am, Small Hall, Friends Meeting 
House, Euston Road, London (nearest tube: Euston). 


Anti-war parliament: 1,000 delegates 

Declaration of the 
People’s Assembly 


/ / igngpi his assembly of 

representatives of the 
H British people, 

HI gathered under the 
threat of impending war, declares 
itself against any attack on Iraq by 
the British and US governments and 
asserts that any such war will not 
be undertaken in our name. 

Representing the views of the 
great majority of our people, as 
demonstrated in the historic 
marches on February 15, the 
assembly: 

e Believes that no case for war has 
been made, that the war threatened 
is in defiance of international law, 
and holds that it is possible to 
resolve the present international 
crisis by exclusively peaceful 
means. 

e Condemns the British government 
for its military support, almost 
alone in the world, for a US-led 
attack on Iraq and believes that the 
government has thereby ceased to 
represent the interests of the 
British people on this issue, 
e While unreservedly condemning 
the dictatorship of Saddam Hussein, 
and supporting the cause of 
democracy in all the countries of 
the Middle East, expresses its 
solidarity with the civilian women, 
men and children who will be the 
main victims of any war. 
e Urges Members of Parliament to 
act in support of this policy of 
peace, believing that a failure to do 
so will represent a dereliction of 
their democratic duty and an 
abrogation of representative 
democracy. 

e Invites all the British people and 


their organisations to express their 
support for this declaration and 
take whatever action may be 
required to ensure its adoption as 


In this period of exceptional political 
activity we are urging every reader to 
become a supporter and a seller of the 
Weekly Worker. Ring, write or email for 
extra copies. Begin with packs of five 
or 10 and take it from there. The sky is 
the limit. Send us the money, say 
every month, for what you sell. But 
don’t dawdle. We live is exciting times. 
Events are moving fast and will move 
faster still. 

Demand for our communist mes¬ 
sage has never been greater. Nor has 
the need. Every day our office is del¬ 
uged with requests for material, in¬ 
quires and applications to join. It is 
hard to keep up, but keeping up we 
are. Just. One of our biggest obsta¬ 
cles remains finance. We have no rich 
backers, no hidden source of money. 
The Weekly Worker relies on you, its 
readers. 

A couple of generous donations 
helped push up the monthly fighting 
fund total this week. HI has sent us a 
cheque for £40 and MC has contrib¬ 
uted £25. Thanks, comrades. Other 
smaller amounts have helped too. 


the policy of our country. 

• Calls on Tony Blair to resign if 
war breaks outs” • 


Comrades collected £17.50 in top-ups 
on street sales and at the Manches¬ 
ter Stop the War demo. And a local 
government worker - who regularly 
reads us on the web - handed over a 
£5 note at the Peoples’ Assembly for 
Peace. After seeing last week’s paper 
she realised the importance of getting 
delegated to the historic March 12 
gathering. 

She was one of 8,495 people who 
read the electronic version of the pa¬ 
per last week, which puts our total cir¬ 
culation near the 10.000 mark. Good, 
but still very modest compared with 
what we could achieve in today’s con¬ 
ditions. 

Unfortunately not enough readers 
are making donations and as a result 
our March fund is still in the dol¬ 
drums. We need £500 every month, 
but, with just over two weeks to go, 
we have only £176.50. So rush in 
those cheques • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, or 
send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Exceptional 


Hackney events 

Workshops : 1.30pm to 6.30pm, Areola Theatre, 27 Areola Street, London 
E8. 

Dinner and jazz : 6.30pm to 8pm, Halkevi restaurant, 100 Stoke Newington 
Road (comer of Somerford Grove), London N16. £5 on the door (includes 
buffet). 

Benejit gig: 8pm to 11pm, Areola Theatre, 27 Areola Street, London E8. 
With Kelly’s Heroes (from Stoke Newington Fire Brigades Union), Nigel 
Burch and the Flea Pit Orchestra. Tickets: £5 (£3 unwaged). Dalston 
Kingsland station (Silverlink Metro); buses: 67, 76, 149, 243. 

Organised by Hackney Stop the War Coalition, hackney@stopwar.org.uk 

Saturday March 22 

Mass weapons inspection: National demonstration, 12 noon, 
junction High Street/Park Street, Fairford, Gloucestershire. March to main 
gate of USAF Fairford. http://www.gwi.org.uk; for travel by coach: http:// 
www.cynatech.co.uk/gwi//Fairford-travel.htm 

Sunday March 23 

London concert for peace: Theatre Royal. Drury Lane, 7.30pm. 

Artists from opera, theatre, ballet, comedy and music, plus journalists and 
writers contribute their thoughts and talent. With Dame Judi Dench. Sir 
Ian McKellen, Sir Alan Ayckbourn, Harold Pinter, Samantha Bond, John 
Rees (Stop the War Coalition), The Maida Vale Singers, the casts of 
Blood brothers and Anything goes. 

More artists to be confirmed in the next two weeks. Tickets, from £10 to 
£50, available via 020 7494 5092. Proceeds to Red Cross, Oxfam, Care and 
Amnesty International. 

Saturday March 29 

Labour Against the War: National delegate conference, 9.30am to 
4.30pm, Friends Meeting House, Euston Road, London NW1 (very close 
to Euston and Kings Cross stations). 

Speakers include: Tony Benn, Jeremy Corbyn MP, Bob Crow (RMT), 

John Edmonds (GMB), Rozanne Foyer (Scottish TUC), George Galloway 
MP, Andy Gilchrist (FBU), Alice Mahon MP, Mark Seddon (NEC; editor 
Tribune), and Christine Shawcroft (NEC). Chair: Alan Simpson MP. 
Advance registration: £5 per delegate/member (payable to Labour 
Against the War): LATW, PO Box 2378, London E5 9QU; 
latw@gn.apc.org; fax: 020 8985 6785. www.labouragainstthewar.org.uk 

Daily until March 15 

‘Art not war’ exhibition: From 10am to 9.30pm, Conway Hall, 25 Red 
Lion Square. A group of artists from different countries have joined 
forces to speak out against the current drive towards another war. 
Including: Natalie d’Arbeloff, Thomas Baumgartl, Kim Bennett, Steve 
Bird, Emma Cameron, Herve Constant, Geraldine Gallavardin, Marc Goetz. 
Entrance free, 20% of proceeds from sales to Stop the War Coalition. 
celestialworm@hotmail.com 

Links: 

• www.stopwar.org.uk 

• www.studentstopwar.org.uk 

• artistsagainstthewar@hotmail.com 


www.cpgb.org.uk/action 
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PEOPLE’S ASSEMBLY 


The inaugural People’s Assembly for Peace met in London on March 12. It was a slightly chaotic, at 
times fractious, yet inspiring and certainly an historic event. Mark Fischer and Tina Becker report 


Anti-war party debates 


J ust a few hundred yards away from 
the now totally unrepresentative 
Houses of Parliament well overt ,000 
delegates gathered in Central Hall, 
Westminster. They came from a wide range 
of political, religious, social and cultural or¬ 
ganisations, local anti-war groups, schools 
and colleges. There was a palpable sense 
of conviction that mass action can stop this 
war - as Tony Benn told the audience to 
huge cheers, “The massive demonstrations 
of February 15 have given us back our con¬ 
fidence.” 

Most inspiring of all were the youth. 
Alongside the seasoned activists were 
representatives of the new layer of ‘rank 
and file’ organisers amongst school 
students who led many thousands 


around the country to strike on March 
5. Youth are a barometer of the strug¬ 
gle. The scale of this mass movement 
against the war was underlined by the 
numbers of young people present at 
this first People’s Assembly, by their 
confidence, militancy and eloquence. 

Predictably slower to move are the big 
battalions of the workers’ movement. 
Nevertheless Bob Crow of RMT, Billy 
Hayes of the Communication Workers 
Union and other prominent union lead¬ 
ers and activists spoke forcibly of pro¬ 
test strike action. But their comments 
were often couched with caution, even 
when the delivery - as in the case of com¬ 
rade Crow - was high-decibel and furious. 

Thus, the conference unanimously 


agreed a resolution that “a recall con¬ 
gress of the TUC be immediately organ¬ 
ised to call general strike action ... the 
Tory anti-trade union laws must not be 
used as an excuse to stop the trade un¬ 
ions organising such decisive action”. 
All very ultra-militant, but a more mod¬ 
est motion from the Socialist Party 
moved by Dave Nellist - also over¬ 
whelmingly passed - was probably more 
in tune with where the organised work¬ 
ers’ movement stands today. 

This states that “we must popular¬ 
ise the slogan ‘Stop work to stop the 
war’” and calls for the production of 
millions of leaflets “outlining the case 
against war, explaining how to organise 
workplace protest”. 


Many, many tens of thousands of 
youth are actively engaged already - 
but what will be decisive is when the 
working class as a class enters the bat¬ 
tlefield, a molecular process that is nec¬ 
essarily slower and more careful. Once 
it does happen, however, regime change 
- not just the end of Blair - becomes cer¬ 
tain. The People’s Assembly does not 
yet have sufficient authority. But there 
was a clear recognition that, while the 
official structures cannot be ignored, 
they certainly cannot be relied on to take 
the lead at this stage. 

In general, the assembly reflected the 
politics of February 15, with all its strengths 
and weaknesses. Thus we saw the wel¬ 
come participation of a large number of 


muslims, including many new to politics. 

But a Lib Dem speaker was again al¬ 
lowed to pass Charles Kennedy off as a 
peace-monger - an bad mistake that must 
be rectified. 

Lastly, showing a worrying lack of con¬ 
fidence, a Workers Power amendment 
calling for people’s assemblies to be built 
everywhere was actually voted down. 
Stop the War Coalition chair Andrew 
Murray warned that we cannot “impose 
our will” on people. This vote was quite 
close - something like a third supporting. 

Nervousness like this will not prove im¬ 
portant as long as the movement keeps ad¬ 
vancing and Blair’s political crisis continues 
to deepen. Clarity, coherence and direction 
need to be fought for and can be won# 


Ttansparency 

needed 


Politics are in flux. George Galloway 
quite rightly keeps repeating a phrase 
of Lenin’s: “There are decades when 
nothing happens. Then there are 
weeks when decades happen.” Un¬ 
doubtedly, the unpaid and voluntary 
workers in the Stop the War Coalition 
office will be snowed under with re¬ 
quests for speakers, leaflets and press 
enquiries. They have done a great job 
in pulling together the People’s As¬ 
sembly at short notice. 

However, even the busiest sched¬ 
ule is not a good enough excuse for 
the lack of transparency at our first 
People’s Assembly. The agenda was 
not available before the meeting. 
When we requested a copy a few days 
before, we were informed by the 
STWC office that an agenda would 
be presented, but “we can’t circulate 
it beforehand, because the meeting 
will decide on the agenda. You can of 
course bring your own proposal.” 

Similarly: “You can send us your 
motion, but we will not be able to cir¬ 
culate it and I don’t think we will be 
taking any motions anyway,” we were 
told. The first thing we saw of the 


‘Declaration of the People’s Assem¬ 
bly for Peace’ was at the meeting it¬ 
self. Incredibly, even the Socialist 
Party and Workers Power, who both 
have representatives on the STWC 
steering committee, had not seen the 
declaration before the meeting, let 
alone discussed it within their organi¬ 
sations. 

So delegates had to prepare mo¬ 
tions ‘blind’, in the hope that they 
might fit into the agenda. Most 
drafted their proposals on scraps of 
paper, after seeing the agenda for the 
first time. Of course, rational and in¬ 
formed debate on such motions was 
almost impossible. 

This is very bad practice. We quite 
rightly complain about the undemo¬ 
cratic nature of parliament under the 
constitutional monarchy system. Our 
assembly is supposed to be the peo¬ 
ple’s answer to the unrepresentative 
House of Commons. Obviously the 
fight for democracy must we waged 
in the anti-war party too - otherwise 
the biggest mass movement seen for 
decades will be robbed of its cutting 
edge and dynamism • 


Impact on the world | , 

The Weeklv Worker asked Tonv Benn 


The Weekly Worker asked Tony Benn 
(left) for his impressions of the assembly 


I 


n 1945,1 was sitting in this hall as a 21-year- 
old when Attlee came onto the platform to 
announce that Labour had won the election 
and he was prime minister. That led to the end of 
the British empire, the welfare state, trade 
union rights, full employment and so on. 

Then, a few months later, in this hall the 
general assembly of the United Nations met and 
that was the world attempting to find an alterna¬ 
tive to war. So this is a historic hall. 

The last few weeks have seen a huge recovery 
in confidence. History is not made by good 
leaders who pat you on the head - it’s when 
people have enough confidence to demand 
things. 

Then the question is how you focus that 
public opinion. The movement can’t be narrowed 
down to one ideological analysis, the ‘you’ve got 
to follow my line or you’re out’ approach. That’s 
a dead duck. It has to something far broader 
than that. 

Nor do you want the movement to degenerate 
into being about personalities. It’s about bigger 
issues - peace, democracy and parliament, world 
development. If this meeting concentrates on 
those themes, then it will have an echo that goes 
well beyond the ranks of the left or the trade union 


4 Si 
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movement It can have a really big impact in the 
world. 

I don’t want to talk about Blair. The Labour 
Party is an alliance that has the capacity to 
organise to bring about some change - so that’s 
my reason for being in it. I just don’t believe 
there’s any point in talking about personalities 
in the party. 

What you see in this period is the Labour 
Party in the process of recovery, or at least the 
ideas that gave birth to the Labour Party are. 

New Labour is long past its sell-by date • 


No illusions in the UN 



T he People’s Assembly took a 
healthy position on the United 
Nations. The TUC statement - 
distributed to delegates - is riddled with 
illusions in the UN. However, the 
assembly deleted all implicit references to 
the UN from the original draft ‘Declara¬ 
tion of the People’s Assembly for Peace’. 

The TUC general council statement 
was the only non-STWC literature 
included with the agenda. It argues 
that “the emphasis should be on a 
multilateral approach, working 
through, and only with, the explicit 
authority of the UN security council ... 
The general council are concerned at 
the damaging consequences of action 
taken without the sanction of the 
security council for multilateral 
institutions, such as the UN and Nato 
... The general council believe that the 
monitoring and inspection process 
should be given the time required and 
be ongoing until the security council 
decide otherwise. The adoption now 


of a further security council resolution 
... would only undermine the unanim¬ 
ity reached over UNSCR 1441.” 

Fortunately, the anti-war party did not 
share this uncritical attitude towards the 
UN. The original draft ‘Declaration’ 
stated at the end of the first bullet point 
that “the assembly ... holds that it is 
possible to resolve the present 
international crisis by exclusively 
peaceful means, in line with proposals 
made by many states and eminent 
personalities around the world.” 

Speakers from the CPGB, Interna¬ 
tional Socialist Group and Workers 
Power presented amendments to this 
bullet point, while the Socialist Party 
wanted the whole declaration remitted 
to the steering comittee. Tina Becker 
for the CPGB argued that “we should 
not rely on the ‘den of thieves’ and 
tin pot dictatorships that is the United 
Nations. Instead, we must rely on the 
democratic impulse of the people of 
Iraq to deal with their dictator by 


whatever means they see fit - just as 
we will deal with our own undemo¬ 
cratic regime in Britain.” 

The CPGB called on the whole 
paragraph to be deleted, others for 
more minor ‘surgery’. In the end, the 
ISG’s proposal to delete the last half¬ 
sentence was backed by the SWP’s 
Lindsey German and voted through 
by an overwhelming majority. 

Later on in the day, the assembly 
made its opposition to a UN war even 
more explicit. It unanimously voted 
for a motion presented by the 
Socialist Party’s Jim Horton: “This 
meeting of the People’s Assembly 
states its opposition to war on Iraq, 
whether by the US and Britain or in 
the name of the UN.” It looks like 
even those on the STWC steering 
committee who proposed the 
inclusion of the original phrase in the 
first place must have had their minds 
changed by the enthusiasm and clear 
will of the delegates • 


Bob Crow 


I’m pleased to report that the entire 
RMT national executive is here as 
delegates ... Yes, we are in favour of 
sacking Tony Blair, but, to be frank, 

I don’t know the difference between 
Blah - and the rest of his cabinet. In 
the coming local elections we 
should ask every candidate, 
especially Labour Party councillors, 
if they support the war on Iraq. If 
they do, then we should back anti¬ 
war candidates who stand against 
them. 

Unfortunately I cannot say that 
we should call a strike for the day 
the war breaks out, but there are 
various things we can do. We 
should extend our lunch breaks, we 
should sit on the motorways, we 
should occupy the factories, we 
should walk out of the schools. 


George Galloway 

Dear MPP’s - Members of the 
People’s Parliament You are 
speaking for Britain today - the 
other parliament speaks for Bush. 

This war is clearly illegal. And it is 
a war crime to obey illegal orders. 
Therefore all British forces should 
disobey the illegal orders of this 
government. The government can 
take me to court for this if they want 
to. 

The last thing we’re going to do is 
march two million people up the hill, 
just to lead them down again. We will 
change the regime in this country. 


Alan Simpson MP 

The US is posing a lethal danger to 
the United Nations framework. The 
time has come to campaign for a 
refoundation of the United Nations. 
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Prince Harry pulls my 
anti-war badges off 


School students were 
out in force - 
including from Eton 

E d: I’d say there are about a hun¬ 
dred people in Eton opposed to 
this war. Eton is regarded as a 
centre of reaction. But within it the opin¬ 
ion is growing that war is morally wrong 
and not only a crime, but a huge blun¬ 
der. 

Mobilisation has been difficult. The 
hundred people I mentioned are probably 
an optimistic number - it will require some 
activism and real work on our part to 
consolidate them. But we went through 
a lot of argument, did a whole poster cam¬ 
paign, brought lots of speakers in - we’ve 
had Globalise Resistance and George 
Galloway. It’s been difficult, but I think 
opinion is shifting. 


Rory: The authorities in the college have 
been very helpful. They have been sup¬ 
portive of having a wide range of views 
in the college. The school is very sup¬ 
portive of people expressing different 
political beliefs. 

Tony Blair doesn’t care about the chil¬ 
dren of Iraq - the bombs don’t differenti¬ 
ate based on how old someone is. In this 
country - whatever age you are - you 
have the right to stand up and express 
your political views. What is really en¬ 
couraging about today is that there is a 
new generation moving into the political 
arena through direct action in the anti¬ 
war movement. 

On the day war breaks out I’m confi¬ 
dent we’ll get all the anti-war people out 
for some direct action. 

Ed: People say that youth are apathetic, 
that they don’t really have any political 
voice. But look at 1968. That whole up¬ 
surge was triggered by students who 
were being kept down by the authorities. 
In that sense, student power is poten¬ 


tially huge, potentially very political. 
Rory: The idea that young people are 
apolitical is rubbish. They are becoming 
more and more political. Certainly, our 
generation is - judging from my friends 
and relations. And I think there is also a 
huge potential there for politicisation. 
Ed: I’m not sure that it’s going to lead to 
a general politicisation. On this particu¬ 
lar issue, there is such a high degree of 
spontaneous revulsion, however. It pre¬ 
cisely the nature of the issue that is im¬ 
portant. 

Roiy: I think the current activism is a re¬ 
sponse to some profit-based warmon¬ 
gering rather than a definite trend 
towards political activism. For example, I 
don't think reducing the voting age 
would engage young people much more. 
But when there is a clear injustice, such 
as the current war on Iraq, that can be a 
spark that can trigger something off. 
Ed: Not for everyone, of course. Prince 
Harry still pulls my anti-war badges off. 

Nice guy, though ... • 


‘Kids see things clearer’ 


Pimlico school 
students learn 

K ansas: We’re sort of starting 
small in terms of getting people 
activated. A few weeks ago, 
some friends did a demonstration song 
about Bush and Blah' and that got floated 
around the school. This week, I made up 
a load of leaflets, photocopied them and 
now they’re stuck up advertising the 
People’s Assembly today and trying to 


Mark Rutherford 
school, Bedford 

L ara: When we first organised the 
protest, it was basically done by 
word of mouth. Everyone was so 
supportive, it was brilliant. Some people 
might have been going on strike for not 
serious reasons, but so much has now 
come out of it. 

Other school students now know far, 
far more about the issues around the war. 
I know much more now. Even the young¬ 
est ones in our school - they’re really 
clued up about it all. 

Amber: We were worried about doing it 
at first, but as soon as everyone walked 
out together it changed. We really en- 


get the people who oppose the war to 
actually take action. 

We find that most people are interested, 
but die majority of them can’t actually be 
arsed to do anything about it. Some are 
pro-war and are ripping down our stuff. 
The pro-war people are a minority - and 
they’re just doing it to be different. 

I diink people will start to get serious 
when the war starts. Obviously, they 
would get really serious if someone they 
knew got killed. But the start of the war 
will definitely make things more serious. 
Minny: Yesterday when me and my sis- 


joyed it all! And we knew we were doing 
it for a good reason - it wasn’t just to get 
out of lessons. 

Everyone was angry about the war. But 
they were angry about other things too. 
Our school looks like a prison and feels 
like a prison. So everyone was really 
pleased that we were able to escape, to 
get out and do what we wanted to do for 
once instead of having to do what other 
people were telling us to do. 

We had a choice. 

Lara: Young people are starting to think 
about things more deeply and asking 
themselves why people have to die. Peo¬ 
ple under 18 haven’t got the right to vote, 
but they have views about the way the 
world is ran and the things that happen 
to them. So perhaps a national organisa¬ 
tion of some sort would be a good idea 
for us • 


ter were putting up leaflets and handing 
them out, my head of year was really 
against it, telling us it was stupid and 
school was more important. But it’s not. 
This is about saving people’s lives. 

A few teachers have been helping - 
some may be coming to this meeting later. 
So we are getting some support. Some 
of them think we are showing initiative 
and we are standing up for what we be¬ 
lieve in. 

Emily: This is part of our education as 
people - we’re learning to stand up for 
what we think is right. When we go to 
school, we are supposed to learn about 
stuff that will help us the rest of our lives. 
This is helping us understand what we 
are going to do in society. To say 
‘school's more important’ is stupid. If war 
goes ahead, what does school matter? 
So coming here is a better way to get 
educated - by trying to stop the war and 
to make a real impact on the world. 

There are broader questions that need 
to be taken up as well. We are not allowed 
to vote - we don’t have a voice. We 
should have a person in parliament who 
comes to us and asks, ‘What do you 
want to happen?’ But there’s no one 
there, they're just saying, ‘We’re adults 
- we know best.’ 

But in some ways, the kids can see 
things clearer than the adults. They 
should listen to us. There is a real prob¬ 
lem with democracy - all the views come 
from adults. But it’s our future that’s 
going to get changed, so we need our 
own voice. 

Rebecca: My mum knows I’m in¬ 
volved, but she doesn’t know I’m here. 
She probably won’t be that angry, as this 
is helping our country stay out of a war. 
This is not playing truant because we are 
here learning. And playing truant is be¬ 
ing out of school without a reason. Well, 
I think we have got quite a big reason. 

In school, you can sometimes be 
picked on for being different - for wear¬ 
ing different clothes, of whatever. But in 
a meeting like this, we all come together. 
It doesn't matter how old you are, who 
you are. We are all together trying to stop 
this thing that could destroy all our lives. 

I think it would be good to have a com¬ 
mittee or some organisation that dis¬ 
cussed the needs of children, how we 
think and what we need. We live in this 
world, we should have a say about what 
goes on it • 


Like a prison 



Globalise Resistance - 
http://www.resist.org.uk 


Campaign 

fodder 


U nder the heading ‘Our 
world is not for sale’, 
Globalise Resistance 
gathers together a fair amount of 
material on a simple and compact 
website just over one screen in 
size. On first impressions, it 
certainly comes nowhere near 
the Stop the War Coalition 
website, but does compare 
favourably to that of the Socialist 
Workers Party, the guiding hand 
behind this ‘united front’. 

The main page only has two 
features. Quite rightly the 
February 15 demonstration leads 
with a link to the STWC website, 
and to a page with a dozen 
photos from the GR contingent on 
the march. The second item deals 
with the arrest and torture of 13 
Egyptian anti-war activists and 
appeals for site visitors to email 
protests to Egyptian government 
and diplomatic addresses. 
Background to the activists’ 
arrests and detention is given, but 
still carries the assembly location 
for the relevant action - a protest 
that took place at the end of last 
month. 

The side bar is as sparse as 
the main page. Two of the four 
links grouped under ‘New stuff’ 
repeat the demo and Egypt 
materials. The others are simi¬ 
larly eclectic. The first refers us 
to the debate between Chris 
Harman (SWP) and Michael Hardt 
(co-author of Empire) that took 
place at January’s World Social 
Forum in Brazil. The discussion is 
interesting and serves as a useful 
introduction to some of the more 
complex ideas currently circulat¬ 
ing in the anti-capitalist milieu. 

The other link downloads a ‘Stop 
American militarism’ poster, 
revealing a grinning skeleton 
lying behind the facade of Uncle 
Sam. It would have been better if 
the webmaster had just provided 
a thumbnail version, allowing the 
option to view before having to 
wait for it to download. 

The ‘Anti-war’ link takes us to a 
small archive of dated material, 
such as GR’s statement on the 
September 11 attacks and a 
series of protests in its aftermath. 
The webmaster manages to save 
face by suggesting that the STWC 
website should be consulted for 
up-to-the-minute anti-war news. 
This section is also padded out 
with an article on Palestine and 
the ‘Cairo declaration’. The 
‘Reports’ link carries material on 


the European Social Forum, 
including model resolutions and 
petitions. A more comprehensive 
archive is organised in the ‘Past 
protests’ section, going back to an 
action against GAP in March 
2001. These mini-reports are 
illustrative rather than descrip¬ 
tive, with photographs taken of 
the action. This method carries 
over into GR’s inaugural confer¬ 
ence. Instead of reporting on 
decisions taken, it merely informs 
us that 600 attended. This section 
is rounded off with a (pdf only) 
archive of GR’s newsletter, 

Resist. 

‘Background information’ 
carries material on various 
campaigns - from the struggle 
against sweatshop labour to 
resistance against the effects of 
privatisation in Soweto. For those 
looking for up-to-date GR activity, 
comrades will probably find the 
diary section on the perplexing 
side. The events calendar from 
January to March is quite full, but 
tapers off to include G8, Euro¬ 
pean Union, and World Trade 
Organisation meetings. Presum¬ 
ably this list is updated as and 
when more fixtures are con¬ 
firmed. 

Finally, perhaps the best 
feature of the site is the links 
page. For those entering activity 
for the first time, the links 
grouped here to popular activist 
sites (and quite a few local 
campaigns as well) is one of the 
best places to begin exploring 
the plethora of organisations and 
groups out there on the web. 

That said, GR fails to deliver as 
a site aimed specifically at youth 
and those new to politics. For 
those comrades I would like to 
have at least seen an open forum 
for sharing ideas, swapping tips 
and tactics, and a page specifi¬ 
cally for active newcomers. 
Secondly, with the website’s 
emphasis on campaigns against 
this and that, I came away with 
the distinct impression that GR 
sees young people in particular 
as campaign fodder to be used 
for the latest sponsored stunt, not 
as critically thinking human 
beings, capable of drawing their 
own conclusions. The Harman/ 
Hardt debate aside, it is perhaps 
unsurprising that the ideas 
needed to take on global capital 
will have to be sought 
elsewhere • 

Phil Hamilton 
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TURKEY 


'Peace-loving’ parliament 

The grand national assembly has voted against the deployment of US troops on Turkish territory. But things are not always 
as they seem, explains Aziz Demir. If we are not to be dragged into war, we need our own, working class approach 


O nce more Turkey has done the 
unexpected. The grand na¬ 
tional assembly (GNA - Turk¬ 
ish parliament) has declined to 
accept an enabling bill that would allow 
“deployment of foreign troops on Turk¬ 
ish territory” and “sending Turkish 
troops abroad”, and by doing so seem¬ 
ingly derailed US plans to invade Iraq 
from the north as well as the south. 

This brought Turkey suddenly into 
focus for all those who stand against the 
impending war. Many genuine anti-war 
activists sent messages of thanks to the 
GNA or referred to it as an example to be 
followed in their public speeches. This 
caused confusion on the left. What hap¬ 
pened to the ‘US lackey’, ‘the army-led, 
Kurd-bashing, Cyprus-occupying' 
country that it suddenly acted apparently 
against the interest of the US-led coali¬ 
tion just as it was preparing its nice, cosy 
war against Iraq? To understand the real 
process going on in Turkey with regards 
to the accelerated war preparations, 
which now seem to have entered their 
final phase, we must step back a little and 
try to see things in perspective. 

Almost all the left agrees that the war 
preparations are nothing but a step to¬ 
wards the imperialist redivision of the 
Middle East. However, apart from this 
basic consensus, there is very little else 
they share in common. Those who view 
imperialism as simply the policies of the 
USA and other advanced countries in 
respect to the underdeveloped world fail 
to understand the intricate relations and 
contradictions within the hierarchy of 
global capitalism. 

Middle East redivision 

One of the reasons for the intensified 
competition between the imperialist 
forces leading to the redivision of global 
markets is the vacuum left behind after 
die collapse of the Soviet Union and the 
dissolution of ‘existing socialism’ in other 
countries. Once imperialism’s main rival 
had vanished, the subsequent decade 
set the scene for the redivision of central 
and eastern Europe, central Asia and the 
Caucasian countries. 

The undermining of Yugoslavia 
through a civil war was conducted with 
the covert but evident support of impe¬ 
rialism, and dismemberment was 
achieved through the overt intervention 
of the Nato armies. The predicament of 
Yugoslavia more or less completed the 
redivision of all the Balkan countries for 
the time being. 

Now almost all central and eastern 
European and Balkan countries are 
drawn towards the orbit of Nato and the 
European Union. It is well known that at 
present some of these states are provid¬ 
ing the US with supply and transit bases 
in preparation for the approaching war, 
and safe bases for the US to train clan¬ 
destine Iraqi forces. Bulgaria, because it 
happens to be a member of the UN secu¬ 
rity council, has become a key country. 

The redivision of central Asia reached 
a new stage after the September 11 at¬ 
tacks on the US mainland. Using the pre¬ 
text of forming a coalition against ‘islamic 
terrorists’, the USA gained a military foot¬ 
hold in the region for the first time. It now 
has bases in five central Asian countries. 
It also occupied Afghanistan with the 
support of ethnic groups closely related 
to those central Asian countries, and 
formed a puppet regime which would not 
have existed more than five minutes had 
the US withdrawn. 

The redivision of this massive land 
mass with its huge population and re¬ 


sources - tiie greatest since World War 
II - took some time. It seems that it will 
take a good few more years to consoli¬ 
date the gains of imperialism and reorgan¬ 
ise the economy and politics of those 
countries. However, imperialism is willing 
and able to undertake the half finished 
job that was deferred due to the huge un¬ 
dertaking of redividing the Soviet sphere 
of influence. 

In tiie early 1990s, after the invasion 
of Kuwait, the war aims of the imperial¬ 
ists were limited in regards to Iraq. Even 
though they called on the population, 
especially the national and religious mi¬ 
norities, to rise against the regime, they 
were not prepared to maintain a long 
drawn out campaign hi the region. They 
thought they would not be able to keep 
a dismembered Iraq under control while 
the redivision of tiie Soviet sphere was 
not fully complete. 

They realised that any hasty moves in 
Iraq would see Iran and Turkey looking 
for a share of the spoils, and the likely 
ensuing conflict would be difficult to 
manage. So they abandoned the Shia 
Arabs and Kurds, who rose against the 
Saddam regime in anticipation of the 
promised armed support, to their fate at 
the hands of the Iraqi regime and its ruth¬ 
less army. And they deferred the 
redivision of Iraq until a more opportune 
time. 

Since then they have kept the Iraqi 
forces under control by the flight restric¬ 
tions imposed over southern and north¬ 
ern Iraq and through depleting its 
defences by intermittent air strikes. They 
have maintained a tight grip through the 
policy of economic sanctions. They 
have taken steps to disarm Iraq through 
the inspection regime. 

Unfinished business 

From tiie point of view of the main impe¬ 
rialist power, the time has now come to 
complete the half finished business of 
dividing Iraq. Despite the opposition of 
other imperialists, the USA and UK have 
taken the lead in the drive to forcibly re¬ 
divide Iraq, and to redraw the borders in 
the Middle East. They want to establish 
unchallenged domination in the region, 
to maintain undisputed control over the 
crude oil and natural gas reserves, as well 
as the pipelines and sea lanes used for 
transporting them across the world. 

This is a very substantial undertaking 
and it may be one of the defining mo¬ 
ments in the history of Middle East. This 
war will act as a powerful deterrent to Iran 
and Syria, curbing their expansionist 
aims, theh hostile stance against the USA 
and their dismal attempts at exporting 
then kind of ‘revolution’ to other coun¬ 
tries of the region. It will give a powerful 
warning to Egypt and Iordan, whose 
disharmonious voices have occasionally 
been heard. 

It will also provide a strong reminder 
to Saudi Arabia and other oil sheikdoms 
that their control over the oil wells came 
about through imperialist intervention, 
and has been maintained through impe¬ 
rialism’s military might. Now they are 
open to regime change at the whim of 
imperialism, if they fail to deliver the 
goods. The winds cooling the relation¬ 
ship between the USA and Saudi Ara¬ 
bia drove the US army to seek out new 
bases in the Gulf states for their opera¬ 
tions against Iraq. These cooling winds 
also chill the hearts of the sheiks, and 
make them tremble at the thought that 
then days may be numbered. 

In the meantime, US imperialism is pre¬ 
pared to give Israel every support and 
allow it a free hand, while through its ever 


increasing paramilitary activity and mili¬ 
tary pressure it has taken back all the 
concessions given to the Palestinians. 

Pitiful pretexts 

The USA has calculated that it exercises 
sufficient domination in the region and 
in tiie world to undertake such a big step 
as the redivision of the Middle East de¬ 
spite the fierce opposition of other impe¬ 
rialists. However, it is apparent that there 
are still strong challenges to fend off. 

The US-UK coalition intends to fight 
a war on Iraqi territory, crushing its army, 
changing its regime and maintaining an 
occupation for quite a long time in the 
face of tiie opposition of their rivals. For 
them the United Nations - established to 
keep the inter-imperialist rivalry under 
control - has become irrelevant. Brute 
force is now the order of the day. They 
seem to have no regard for world public 
opinion. They barely veil their aggressive 
plans and attempt to justify them using 
the most pitiful of pretexts. 

• “ Saddam's regime is a dictatorship” - 
as if they themselves have never dealt 
with this dictator or bolstered him and his 
regime when he fought his war against 
‘revolutionary’ Iran. They try to present 
themselves as campaigners for democ¬ 
racy, while their recent history is littered 
with blatant support for military dictator¬ 
ships that have breached human rights 
and crushed democracy. 

• “ Saddam’s weapons of mass destruc¬ 
tion must be eliminated ’ - although they 
themselves have assembled the most 
destructive arsenal the world has ever 
known. They try to pretend that their 
aggressive war is nothing but a peace- 
loving disarmament campaign, while 
they cannot even prove that Iraq has 
such weapons. 

• “Saddam s regime tramples over the 
rights of the Kurds and Shia Arabs ” - 
they attempt to wrap themselves in the 
mantle of the oppressed nations’ friend, 
as if they themselves were not responsi¬ 
ble for killing, maiming, oppressing, en¬ 
slaving and exterminating people of 
many oppressed nations. They provide 
yet another historical example of how the 
imperialists can use tiie struggle of op¬ 
pressed nations for self-determination in 
their own interests. 

At the same time as these pretexts 
have been circulating among the mo¬ 
nopoly media across tiie globe, tiie US 
has been striking up bilateral deals with 
many countries in preparation for war. 

Northern front 

During the period between the abandon¬ 
ment of the Kurds after the last Gulf War 
and the new phase of preparing for war. 
Kurdish territory began to be seen as an 
important asset for imperialism in its 
schemes to topple the Saddam regime. 
The recent experience of successfully 
utilising the Northern Alliance against 
the Taliban in Afghanistan served to 
embolden such plans. 

According to the scenario, the Kurd¬ 
ish territory of northern Iraq would be 
used as a protected forward base for US 
troops from their staging posts in Tur¬ 
key. This would provide a secure line of 
communication to supply the forces at¬ 
tacking northern centres such as Kirkuk 
and Mosul, tying up Iraqi forces and fa¬ 
cilitating operations in the south. 

This territory has at least eight military 
airfields, and they have been under the 
control of the Turkish armed forces since 
1997 or 1998. They could rapidly be en¬ 
larged to act as forward operational 
bases. One of them has already reached 


that state of preparedness. There are also 
at least five strategic strongholds in Iraqi 
Kurdistan under the permanent control 
of the Turkish army. The land routes 
could be secured thanks to the 
peshmerga (Kurdish tribal militia) trained 
by US special forces operating in the re¬ 
gion, together with the Turkish army. 

Slight problem 

The plan seems fine on paper but there 
is a slight problem. Turkish finance capi¬ 
tal and its armed forces regard an inde¬ 
pendent Kurdistan as an anathema. They 
believe that any Kurdish state-like entity 
in northern Iraq would constitute a threat 
to the territorial integrity of Turkey, as it 
would inevitably lead to independence 
and provide an example for the aspira¬ 
tions of the Kurds of Turkey. 

Turkish finance capital is acutely 
aware of the fact that the sanctions re¬ 
gime and military protection have created 
an embryonic Kurdish state. Furthermore 
they know that the UN oil-for-food deal 
created income for this proto-state. An 
oil pipeline - with an outlet at a Turkish 
port - runs through Kurdish territory and 
generates a healthy revenue. Smuggling 
diesel into Turkey, using huge underbelly 
tanks, and a thriving cross-border trade 
provide other income streams. Similar 
activities take place over the Iranian bor¬ 
der. 

When Turkey’s relationship with 
Talabani and Barzani (leaders of tiie two 
main Kurdish forces in Iraq) went sour, 
diesel smuggling and border trading 
were immediately cut off in order to pre¬ 
vent the nascent Kurdish state accruing 
more substantial financial strength. 
While Talabani and Barzani were useful 
in the dirty war against the PKK fighters 
led by Abdullah Ocalan, they were 
wined and dined at official functions and 
provided with Turkish diplomatic pass¬ 
ports for international travel. However, 
as soon as they started demanding a kind 
of autonomous state, all such privileges 
were abruptly rescinded. 

Consequently Turkey has insisted on 
the territorial integrity of Iraq in any post¬ 
war solution, and has hoped to find sup¬ 
port for this in international law. It is yet 
another irony of the situation that those 
who have most blatantly breached inter¬ 
national law themselves seek solace from 
it in desperate times. 

No Kurdish state 

The Turkish army is quite keen to allow 
tiie USA access to bases where vehicles, 
amis, material and ammunition may be 
deployed for the war effort. However, 
they are not so keen to allow the deploy¬ 
ment of a large number of US troops. 
They have proposed to do the job for the 
Americans through the use of Turkish 
troops. 

Both parties know what is at stake. The 
Kurds have made it very plain to the US 
that a Turkish-run show in the north 
would mean Kurdish forces being side¬ 
lined. It would end up with the Turkish 
army occupying the best parts of Iraqi 
Kurdistan in the shape of the Kirkuk and 
Mosul oilfields and the land communi¬ 
cation routes. The nascent Kurdish state 
would be confined to the inhospitable 
mountains bordering Iran, if it ever came 
into existence. 

For their part the Americans are trying 
to prevent a substantial number of Turk¬ 
ish forces from playing any active part in 
tiie war and want to restrict them to pro¬ 
viding security and logistical support 
services for the US military. They favour 
giving a more prominent role to the 
peshmerga - at present being trained in 


bases in Romania, Hungary, etc - by arm¬ 
ing a larger number of their units and 
providing them with heavier weaponry. 

Turkey has insisted that the 
peshmerga must be disarmed after mili¬ 
tary operations have ended. They fear 
that despite all the promises the weap¬ 
ons issued to them would not be returned 
and would be used against Turkish 
forces in a bid for Kurdish independence. 

Turkey’s expansionism 

The thorny issue of how to handle US 
allies in Kurdistan has become a stum¬ 
bling block disrupting harmonious rela¬ 
tions between the marauders: that is, the 
USA and Turkey. However, there are 
other issues giving rise to conflict with 
American interests. 

Turkish finance capital has long been 
striving to become imperialist. Since the 
military takeover of 1980, finance capital 
has taken major strides to open up the 
Turkish economy for global capitalism by 
intensifying its links with international 
finance capital and strengthening its role 
in the international division of labour. It 
has achieved a major leap in exports, and 
has managed to gain a foothold in the 
overseeing of construction contracting, 
service provision and manufacturing in¬ 
vestments abroad - mainly in the coun¬ 
tries of the former Soviet Union and in 
the Middle East. 

It has also made inroads into European 
and American markets. Turkey is becom¬ 
ing an important production centre in the 
automobile industry, manufacturing com¬ 
ponents for export. The earnings from 
this sector are higher than those of the 
traditional lead and textiles industries. 
Durable consumer goods are also boom¬ 
ing. 

The lack of oil or gas reserves has 
driven finance capital to cooperate more 
closely with the Turkic states of the Cau¬ 
casus and central Asia. Taking advan¬ 
tage of the competition between the US 
and Russia, it has laid plans for an impor¬ 
tant pipeline carrying output from the 
Azerbaijani, and possibly Turkmen, oil¬ 
fields to one of Turkey’s Mediterranean 
ports. 

Despite American opposition, Turkey 
has laid an underwater gas pipeline from 
Russia via tiie Black Sea. It also acquired 
gas from Iran through a recently built 
pipeline - again despite US opposition. 
Hence it is on its way to resolving the 
constant problem of secure energy sup¬ 
plies. 

So economic relations with the east 
have become quite important for Turk¬ 
ish finance capital, even though its main 
industrial base and banking activity has 
always oriented to the west. Foreign in¬ 
vestment in the east has become ever 
more important, albeit usually as the mi¬ 
nor partner or agent of the US in the re¬ 
gion. 

Therefore, while Turkey is very keen 
to take part in the US-led war in Iraq, it is 
very careful not to endanger any of its 
relations with these countries. As their 
regimes, in the absence of any democratic 
legitimacy, are for the most part heavily 
dependent on maintaining their muslim 
identity, taking part in a US-led attack of 
the ‘Christian coalition forces’ against an 
islamic country would be highly problem¬ 
atic for their relations with Turkey. It 
would also be a major cause for concern 
as regards the internal politics of Turkey, 
since the same issue affects the islamist 
politicians and their popular base. 

Agents of USA 

The rush to fill the vacuum left by the 
collapse of the Soviet Union has opened 
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up new levels of cooperation between 
Tm'key and the US. Units from the Turk¬ 
ish armed forces have served as part of 
Nato or UN peacekeeping troops in many 
countries, from Yugoslavia to Afghani¬ 
stan. The Turkish army has provided 
training for a substantial number of 
young officers of the annies of the newly 
independent Turkic states. Turkish uni¬ 
versities have educated a growing 
number of the new generation of state 
officials and entrepreneurs of those 
countries. 

When backed by the US, Turkish fi¬ 
nance capital has proved able to achieve 
or make substantial progress with some 
of its key foreign policy aims. For exam¬ 
ple, with US backing it put pressure on 
Syria to have the leadership of the PKK 
expelled from that country, and this led 
to the capture of Ocalan with the assist¬ 
ance of US intelligence. In addition the 
most important supporter of Turkey’s bid 
to join the European Union has been the 
US. Through its Trojan horses the USA 
wishes to strengthen its hand vis-a-vis 
the EU in the face of increasingly stub¬ 
born competition from Germany and 
France, and it engaged in a good deal of 
arm-twisting during the recent negotia¬ 
tions. Even though this did not achieve 
everything, it allowed Turkey to take a 
major step in the right direction. 

The stage Turkey has reached in the 
development of its finance capital makes 
it very keen to join the wolf pack squab¬ 
bling over the redivision of the Middle 
East. But the Americans do not want to 
allow Turkey a free hand to operate in 
northern Iraq. Therefore Turkish capital 
must act very gingerly in furthering its 
aims, making allies from among the vari¬ 
ous rival forces. However, so far finance 
capital has failed to get its sectional in¬ 
terest accepted as the national interest 
by the population at large. Hence what 
appear to be policy blunders when sub¬ 
tlety is most needed. 

Burning chestnuts 

Running the show in Turkey is a newly 
formed government of the lustice and 
Development Party (AKP), which has an 
islamist background and gains popular 
support in the main from moderate mus- 
lims. Although it recently acquired the 
approval of Turkish finance capital and 
its American and European allies, the 
AKP has been in an awkward position. 

Actually it had to handle three hot 
chestnuts pulled from the embers within 
a short space of time. In the first days of 
the new administration, it was obliged to 
take over the final stages of the European 
enlargement negotiations. Secondly it 
has had to deal with the increasing pres¬ 
sure of finding a solution in relation to 
Cyprus. Finally it is faced with the task 
of getting the population to accept direct 
involvement with the US-led war against 
Iraq. Each of these issues has required a 
substantial push against the grain in or¬ 
der to secure acceptance from the pub¬ 
lic. 

It is in the nature of imperialism, for 
example, to drive to war. even against a 
predominantly islamic country. As 
avowed islamists AKP leaders would 
have voted against war with Iraq if they 
had been in opposition. So from the very 
start the hot chestnuts began to burn 
AKP fingers. First they declared that 
they “do not want to see Iraqi children 
burning in their sleep” and therefore they 
would “seek a peaceful solution". They 
undertook a whistle-stop tour of Middle 
Eastern countries, while top ministers 
visited US and European allies. These 
efforts led to the convening of the Istan¬ 
bul conference of foreign ministers of 
several regional countries. It came to 
nothing, as expected. 

While this hopeless sham was played 
out in public, the AKP government 
signed several secret memoranda with 
the USA, and an enabling bill providing 
“supply and logistic bases to the US for 
a limited period” was quickly forced 
through the GNA. It became apparent 
that the AKP government is pro-war and 
in harmony with the spokesmen of fi¬ 
nance capital. 


The deployment of a US troops, offic¬ 
ers and engineers started innnediately. 
Ports, railroads (the infamous Baghdad 
railroad of World War I, laid and used by 
the Germans despite stiff opposition 
from Britain, which eventually became a 
main artery during the hostilities), airports 
and airfields were quickly inspected, and 
enlargement, rebuilding and restocking 
started. The logistics and construction 
companies of finance capital happily 
obliged. 

Simultaneously the Turkish army’s 
own preparation started. They began to 
transport armoured units from western 
Turkey and deploy them on the border 
or in Iraq itself. 

AKP lies 

Finance capital and the AKP govern¬ 
ment resorted to American-style false 
pretexts in the attempt to get the support 
of the population for the next stage of 
then' warmongering. 

• "We cannot stay out of an inevitable 
conflict” is used the most to hide their 
expansionist, aggressive aims. It is rein¬ 
forced with: “ We must be at the table 
deciding the fate of Iraq in the aftermath 
of the war ’ - implying that if Turkey were 
to take an active part, it would end up with 
a bigger share of the spoils. 

• “We must intervene to stop the ex¬ 
pected wave of Kurdish refugees in 
northern Iraq ” is used with reference to 
the events experienced during the previ¬ 
ous Gulf conflict. By doing so, they dis¬ 
play their reactionary and racist contempt 
for the Kurds. 

• "We must prevent the formation of a 
state in Iraqi Kurdistan ” is an attempt 
to capitalise on the nationalism prevail¬ 
ing among the population after the pro¬ 
longed war in Turkish Kurdistan. 

• “The Arabs stabbed us in the back 
during the World War I ” is used with 
reference to the Lawrence-led revolt 
against Ottoman rule, in order to sow the 
seeds of enmity against Arabs and pre¬ 
pare the public for war. 

• ‘'We have to defend the national rights 
of our Turkmen minority kinsmen living 
in northern Iraq ” provides another ex¬ 
cuse for intervening in post-war devel¬ 
opments in northern Iraq, hr this way the 
government also winks in the direction 
of the nationalist-fascist-chauvinist-ex- 
pansionist tendencies that lurk within the 
armed forces, the civil service and the 
security forces. 

• "We shall demand the Ottoman share 
of the Mosul and Kirkuk oilfields” is 
used with reference to a long-forgotten 
agreement with Britain during the estab¬ 
lishment of the border between Turkey 
and Iraq. The dividends of these shares 
were paid to the Turkish treasury up until 
the late 1950s when Iraqi oil was nation¬ 
alised. They hope that this will put a glint 
in the eyes of Turkish workers, who have 
been badly hit by the severe economic 
crisis of recent years. 

• “If we join the war, it would open the 
taps of US credit' is the other carrot dan¬ 
gled before the petty bourgeois, small 
capitalists, minor civil servants and pub¬ 


lic sector workers, who have all borne the 
brunt of the economic crisis. 

Slaughterhouse 

negotiations 

With the media monopolies’ propaganda 
machine in full swing, the AKP govern¬ 
ment entered into further negotiations 
with the USA. The issues were financial 
grants and credit facilities to be provided 
to Turkey, and the extent to which Tur¬ 
key would be given a long leash after the 
war. While attempts were made to dis¬ 
guise these negotiations under the pre¬ 
text of “defending the national interest 
and minimising financial losses”, the ploy 
failed dismally. What was negotiated 
became apparent. It was the blood, limbs 
and life of the young conscripts - sons 
of the working class and toiling people. 

Opposition to the war surged. Public 
opinion polls show up to 95 % against. 
The American and European press be¬ 
gan to carry cartoons mocking the cash- 
hungry prostitution of the Turkish 
government before the US administration. 
Shock-horror indignation was expressed 
in the media, as if such negotiations had 
never happened before. The US timeta¬ 
ble to war meant the horse-trading could 
only go on for so long. The demands of 
the AKP government were not met. Nor 
were the required written guarantees 
given. 

Moreover the determination of the US 
administration to proceed urgently did 
not allow the niceties of international law 
to be observed. The ‘legitimacy’ of the 
war became a contentious issue. All 
these facts combined to make the AKP 
government’s task in the GNA a very 
difficult one. 

Government beaten 

The government tried to sneak in its pro¬ 
posals through the back door. There had 
been a consensus across the assembly 
that the Turkish army should be given a 
free hand to enter Iraq in order to prevent 
or suppress any attempt at establishing 
ait independent Kurdish state. The gov¬ 
ernment tried to make use of that consen¬ 
sus. It attached a rider clause to the draft 
enabling bill allowing “Turkish armed 
forces to operate abroad” which also 
permitted the “presence of foreign 
troops on Turkish territory”. The gov¬ 
ernment hoped that it would pass with¬ 
out much trouble, apart from the ‘usual 
suspects’: that is, the out and out islam¬ 
ists who would never vote for such a 
measure. 

However, the government failed to 
persuade its own deputies. The party 
leaders did not dare apply its version of 
a three-line whip. They realised that the 
AKP was in serious danger of splitting, 
since its hard-core islamist wing, which 
would not vote for the draft bill even if it 
were under discipline to do so, was more 
influential then anticipated. The assem¬ 
bly’s speaker and some ministers openly 
declared their opposition to the bill. 

This division occurred at a very deli¬ 
cate moment. AKP leader Recep Tayyip 
Erdogan was due to be elected to the 


assembly and take over the post of prime 
minister. At the same time the high court- 
imposed ban on the former undisputed 
leader of the islamist movement, 
Necmettin Erbakan, preventing him from 
participating in politics, had just ended. 
Therefore to avoid a public rift the lead¬ 
ership opted to let everybody vote ac¬ 
cording to individual conscience. They 
calculated that only about 30 from 
amongst their ranks would oppose the 
draft bill. Such calculations were shown 
to be completely wrong. About 100 AKP 
members refused to back it. 

The opposition Republican People’s 
Party adopted a binding group resolu¬ 
tion and voted as a bloc against the draft 
bill. In total there were 250 votes against 
and in addition several members took 
part in the assembly session but ab¬ 
stained. Although the majority of AKP 
members supported the draft bill, it got 
only 264 votes. 

However, the article in the constitution 
regulating the adoption of resolutions 
sending troops to war or allowing foreign 
troops on Turkish territory requires a 
majority of all members taking part in the 
session of the assembly. As the ‘yes’ 
votes did not reach the magic 267, the 
draft bill was declared not carried. If those 
who declined to vote had been per¬ 
suaded not to participate in the session 
at all, the ‘yes’ votes would have been 
enough to carry the bill. 

Government adamant 

A hullabaloo ensued. Government 
spokesmen tried to play down the impor¬ 
tance of the defeat in a very terse and 
nervous press conference. Some tried to 
claim that this was democracy in action 
and that the assembly’s voice was para¬ 
mount. 

The spokesmen of finance capital 
thought otherwise. It was pointed out 
that, far from democracy in action, the 
vote constituted a dismal failure which 
would do all manner of harm to the na¬ 
tional interest - despite its clear majority 
in the assembly the government could 
not enter into any serious negotiations, 
as nobody would take them seriously. 
Some elements were very open in their 
demands. They wanted a second draft 
presented to the assembly for adoption 
at once. In the event of failure the gov¬ 
ernment should resign. 

Next day the government adopted a 
‘business as usual’ approach. It pro¬ 
posed a last-minute increase in taxation 
on the grounds that US financial aid 
would no longer be forthcoming and the 
undertakings given to the IMF and 
World Bank could not be met without 
increased revenue. So the only casualty 
of the government’s defeat were the 
working people who pay taxes! Repre¬ 
sentatives of the US administration ap¬ 
peared quite sanguine. 

War preparations continued without 
any regard for the defeat of the bill. Sup¬ 
ply ships have continued to bring in 
regular cargoes of vehicles, machinery 
and logistical equipment, which are 
loaded onto civilian trucks and trans¬ 


ported to bases in the border region. As 
yet armaments and solders have been 
disembarked in very limited numbers. But 
the construction and preparation of 
bases is going ahead at full speed. In a 
week or so they will be ready for troops, 
heavy armour and ammunition. And a 
new enabling bill will be in place. 

Finance capital in 
uniform says yes 

Just a day before the voting there was a 
scheduled meeting of the national secu¬ 
rity council (NSC), where the inner cabi¬ 
net meets the top generals under the 
chairmanship of the president of the re¬ 
public. Some expected a declaration from 
the NSC supporting the draft enabling 
bill. It did not come and the top brass 
were subject to criticism. 

However, a few days after the govern¬ 
ment’s defeat, the armed forces' chief of 
staff stated that the army was in full agree¬ 
ment with the government's approach. 
He said that the NSC is constitutionally 
charged with advising the government, 
not the GNA. Therefore it would have 
been inappropriate if it had made a dec¬ 
laration in support of the draft. What a 
democratic institution this NSC is! 

Finance capital does not fully trust the 
AKP, as its leaders were prominent islam¬ 
ists up to a few months ago. But it had 
been willing to give them a chance to 
prove themselves loyal servants of fi¬ 
nance capital. They had, however, failed 
to deliver. 

Now finance capital in uniform has 
spoken and the required enabling bill 
would be passed by the obliging assem¬ 
bly within a couple of days. Everybody 
would know where real power lay. To 
save their political skins the loyal serv¬ 
ants would willingly do the bidding of 
uniformed finance capital and would not 
dare act against their interests at least in 
the short term. 

Duty of the working 
class 

Turkish finance capital is determined to 
follow the US into the imperialist war for 
the redivision of Iraq and the Middle East. 
But bourgeois politics offers nothing for 
workers and the working class should 
refuse to be tied to finance capital’s 
chariot of war. It cannot support any sec¬ 
tion of the warring parties. The working 
class cannot support the aims of the Iraqi, 
Turkish or US bourgeoisie. 

Communists say that in this war to 
stand against US imperialism is not 
enough. The working class must op¬ 
pose the imperialist war of redivision by 
supporting the international unity and 
organisation of the workers of all coun¬ 
tries, and by raising the struggle to top¬ 
ple the bourgeoisie in each and every 
country. 

Communists say that in this imperial¬ 
ist war taking a stand for peace is not 
enough. If you want peace, you should 
raise the struggle to overthrow bour¬ 
geois power in your own country. The 
struggle for peace cannot be separated 
from the struggle for the power of the 
working class. The enemy of the work¬ 
ing class is not outside but within the 
country. As with all countries, the enemy 
of the working class of Turkey is the 
bourgeoisie of Turkey. Unless we top¬ 
ple them, the danger of a slide into war 
remains. Therefore the Communist Party 
of Turkey has issued the following call: 

• If you wish to prevent war, raise the 
struggle for democracy, freedom and 
socialism in your own country and eve¬ 
rywhere in the world! 

• If you oppose the war, struggle for 
working class power in your own coun¬ 
try and everywhere in the world! 

• If you oppose the ever increasing ex¬ 
pansionism of imperialism, strive for 
worldwide unity and raise the joint snug¬ 
gle of the working class! 

• If you are for the right of nations op¬ 
pressed by military-fascist dictatorships 
to self-determination, struggle for democ¬ 
racy without limits, for the power of the 
working class! 

• If you want to get rid of war, in a word, 
raise the workers’ voice! • 
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Armchair generals, or 
Saddam’s leftwing allies 


M any freelancers, groups, 
sects, factions and so-called 
parties on the left entertain 
an agenda - overt or covert 
- of defending the Ba'athist regime of Sad¬ 
dam Hussein. There are, of course, the 
contemptible prostitutes, the twisted and 
the fossils. The rump Workers Revolu¬ 
tionary Party and its daily paper News 
Line portray Saddam Hussein as the 
leader of a pan-Arab revolution; Harpal 
Brar’s wing of the Socialist Labour Party 
praise Iraq’s “anti-imperialism”; the 
Stalinite New Communist Party for its 
part has Iraq as “non-capitalist” and 
somehow socialistic. 

Others are from a more honourable 
stripe, but have allowed justified hatred 
of imperialism to turn them into Saddam 
Hussein apologists - thereby sacrificing 
any semblance of working class inde¬ 
pendence. Exactly the same wrong¬ 
headed method led to a refusal to 
countenance any condemnation of al 
Qa’eda and its barbarous September 11 
2001 attacks on New York and Washing¬ 
ton. 

As a matter of high principle these 
comrades, organised in a kaleidoscopic 
variety of competing organisations - from 
a shamefaced Socialist Workers Party to 
an unabashed Workers Power, from the 
deranged Spartacist League to their In¬ 
ternational Bolshevik Tendency bastard 
child, from the sleepy International So¬ 
cialist Group to the Labour-loyal Social¬ 
ist Action - call for ‘victory to Iraq’ against 
the US-UK war drive. Shorn of bombast, 
flowery camouflage and devious sub¬ 
clauses, what that means in plain, every¬ 
day language is quite clear - victory to 
the regime of Saddam Hussein. 

Victory for Saddam Hussein would 
“encourage working people and youth 
everywhere to fight back” (Workers 
Power March 2003). Naturally that in¬ 
cludes those within Iraq. Self-deception, 
of course! Forget concrete analysis of a 
concrete situation. The comrades have 
a well worn schema: first secure victory 
for Saddam Hussein’s bureaucratic dic¬ 
tatorship. Then, after that, the workers 
and people shall have their turn. Saddam 
Hussein then us. Again self-deception! 
Victory for Saddam Hussein automati¬ 
cally creates the objective conditions for 
revolution. Self-deception, pure self-de¬ 
ception! 

This complacent schema of artificial 
stages flatly contradicts the basic les¬ 
sons of history. As proven by France 
1871, Russia 1905 and 1917, Germany, 
Austria and Hungary 1918, etc, defeat, 
not victory, breeds revolution. The same 
goes for Iraq. In 1991 there was a revolu¬ 
tionary situation in the aftermath of the 
headlong flight from Kuwait. Iraqi defeat 
in Gulf War I saw the Kurds rebel 
throughout the north and the Basra up¬ 
rising in the south. Communists wel¬ 
comed and encouraged the Iraqi masses. 
Not the pro-Ba’athist left. They tried to 
cover their bankrupt prognosis by mak¬ 
ing endless excuses. The Kurds, were for 
example, dismissed as pro-US stooges. 

The tragic denouement is well known. 
Despite constantly harping on about 
democracy, human dignity and how Sad¬ 
dam Hussein ought to be overthrown, 
George Bush senior and the US high 
command recoiled when it stalled to hap¬ 
pen. Elemental forces had been un¬ 
leashed. Forces which could not easily 
be controlled or contained. The Bush ad¬ 
ministration, and its big oil and big busi¬ 
ness backers, had no wish to see a 
successful popular revolution. First Iraq, 
then Saudi Arabia, then Jordan, then ... 


So a blind eye was turned. Saddam 
Hussein’s elite forces were allowed to 
regroup, re-equip and redeploy. Without 
let or hindrance helicopter gunships and 
the Republican Guard exacted bloody 
revenge. Thousands died. The people 
were crushed. 

Needless to say, though, it was Sad¬ 
dam Hussein’s defeat that emboldened. 
If it were otherwise the masses would 
have risen the previous year. After all tire 
prelude to Gulf War I was Saddam Hus¬ 
sein’s lightening victory over the al- 
Sabahs. Kuwait was annexed and 
triumphantly declared Iraq’s 19th prov¬ 
ince. The only crowds on the streets of 
Baghdad were stage-managed. They 
came to glorify Saddam Hussein, not 
bury him. 

Politics 

Amongst what passes for the sophisti¬ 
cates, the misguided position of calling 
for Saddam Hussein’s victory is consist¬ 
ently justified under the mbric of form¬ 
ing a ‘military’ as opposed to a ‘political’ 
bloc. There should be no ‘political sup¬ 
port’ for Saddam Hussein. However, 
there should be ‘military support’ for Iraq. 

None of the comrades possess military 
formations that I am aware of. Certainly 
none in Iraq or the Persian Gulf to my 
knowledge. No tanks, no ships, no air¬ 
craft, no missiles, no battalions or inter¬ 
national brigades. Hence the generous 
offer of military support amounts to 
what? 

As small organisations based in Brit¬ 
ain what do they really do? In general 
they produce and disseminate political 
propaganda. Their main weapon is the 
power of words. Not guns. And this is 
actually what they put at the disposal of 
Saddam Hussein and the Ba’ath regime 
in Baghdad - though they insist for their 
own peculiar reasons on calling it ‘mili¬ 
tary support’. 

However, we shall put aside the pal¬ 
pable lack of troops and military hard¬ 
ware. For the sake of furthering the 
argument let us grant them what at 
present exists only in their hard-wired 
brains. After all what we are dealing with 
in this article are vitally important pro¬ 
grammatic questions that divide tire left. 
Questions which at the moment inhabit 
the rarefied realms of abstraction; but 
which in the veiy near future, crucially in 
Iraq, will be matters of life and death. 

What does a military bloc with the Sad¬ 
dam Hussein regime involve? We are not 
demanding operational details. That 
would be stupid. General principles are 
all that is required. And a range of com¬ 
peting strategies have been concocted. 
Man-traps every one. 

Some simply urge leftists to enlist as 
atomised individuals in Iraq’s armed 
forces. Here, under the brutal discipline 
of sergeants and constantly watched by 
the secret police they are supposed to 
“defend the country”, gain the “respect 
of the people” and prepare the way for 
the quick overthrow Saddam Hussein. 
Meanwhile in the real world any anti-re¬ 
gime propaganda conducted under con¬ 
ditions of savage military law is likely to 
result in torture and a long prison sen¬ 
tence. That, or a single bullet in the back 
of the head. 

Not to be outdone, Workers Power’s 
armchair generals advise opposition 
forces to agitate for Saddam Hussein to 
“arm the whole people, not just his loyal 
Ba’athist guards” (Workers Power 
March 2003). Suffice to say, Saddam 
Hussein is ahead of them. The regime op¬ 
erates a bitterly resented system of uni¬ 


versal conscription. Understandably 
countless young men have sought es¬ 
cape. They have no wish to serve as 
cannon fodder. Either they hide away in 
the remote countryside or seek refuge in 
the autonomous Kurdish zone. And, of 
course, Saddam Hussein has under his 
command not only the Republican Guard 
and the regular armed forces. He has 
mobilised a mass militia - which, going 
by TV and press pictures, is aimed with 
AK47s. 

Other plans envisage independent mili¬ 
tary units. At the moment the only place 
in Iraq where they can be equipped, 
trained and directed is the Kurdish zone. 
But once again we shall leave practicali¬ 
ties aside, in order to bring to the fore the 
principles involved. These military units 
would “cooperate" with Saddam Hus¬ 
sein’s armies and "coordinate attacks 
against imperialist forces”. Though this 
would expressly be a “purely episodic, 
coincidental phenomenon”. 

Distinguishing between ‘military’ and 
‘political’ support finds ‘orthodox’ vin¬ 
dication in writings of Leon Trotsky from 
the 1930s. From afar the great revolution¬ 
ary ‘militarily’ backed the ‘Lion of 
Judah’, emperor Haile Selassie of Abys¬ 
sinia, against the fascist Benito Musso¬ 
lini and his war of colonial conquest. 
However, this was not Trotsky’s finest 
hour. Exiled, hunted, surrounded by en¬ 
emies on all sides and commanding bick¬ 
ering and largely ineffective sectarians, 
Trotsky’s thought narrowed and on oc¬ 
casion fell into eiror. 

The division between political and 
military support is entirely spurious. 
Military actions are always a form of poli¬ 
tics. Hence, though peaceful diplomacy 
and war are opposites, they are oppo¬ 
sites within a single political unity, whose 
origins and class interests go back over 
a whole, extended period. 

Carl von Clausewitz - the 19th century 
Prussian soldier-philosopher - furnished 
us with the primary theoretical tools in 
his classic magnus opus : “War is a mere 
continuation of policy by other (violent) 
means,” he famously said (C von 
Clausewitz On war Harmondsworth 
1976, pi 19). War and peace, military and 
political methods, are therefore two sides 
of the same coin. So military support can¬ 
not be regarded as distinct, isolated or 
separate from politics. Unless one ig¬ 
nores the whole of history, war must be 
grasped, under all circumstances, as a 
facet of politics, a continuation of the 
same policy carried out in other (peace¬ 
ful) times. “War,” insists Clausewitz, “is 
to be regarded not as an independent 
thing, but as a political instrument” ( ibid 
pl21). This profound insight was enthu¬ 
siastically taken up by Marxists and re¬ 
peated time and again - not least by 
Vladimir Lenin. 

Here is what Lenin writes in March 
1916. It is entirely representative of his 
overall approach and for that matter of 
Karl Marx and Fredrick Engels before 
him: “War is the continuation, by violent 
means, of the politics pursued by the rul¬ 
ing classes of tire belligerent powers long 
before the outbreak of war. Peace is the 
continuation of the very same politics, 
with a record of the changes brought 
about in the relations of the rival forces 
by the military operations. War does not 
alter the direction of pre-war policies, but 
only accelerates then development” (VI 
Lenin CW Vol 22, Moscow 1977, pl63). 

Surely then in giving Iraq ‘military sup¬ 
port’ one is also giving political support. 
To argue otherwise is to descend into 
logical incoherence. Furthermore to claim 


that in “cooperating” with the military 
forces of the Ba’athist regime one is not 
offering any political support is to define 
war and politics as being entirely sepa¬ 
rate - an elementary mistake. War or - put 
another way - military “cooperation” is a 
form of politics. 

Taking sides with the Ba’athist little 
slaveholders against the US and UK big 
slaveholders is to consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously fool oneself and those who fol¬ 
low your lead. “Cooperation” with the 
armed forces of Ba’athism must be based 
on some measure of political support for 
the regime and its aims. To defend Iraq 
militarily is to assist it in practice in attain¬ 
ing its political objectives and is in fact 
to support the Ba’ath regime politically, 
however much one may verbally deny 
it. 

1917 

Desperately searching for hard Bolshe¬ 
vik credentials, opportunist eyes alight 
upon the turbulent events in revolution¬ 
ary Russia, especially the period Au- 
gust-September 1917. 

Steadily losing popular support, the 
unelected provisional government of Al¬ 
exander Kerensky found itself threat¬ 
ened on two fronts. The Bolsheviks had 
gone from being a tiny minority in the 
workers’ and soldiers’ soviets. Now in 
tire main cities they were within reach of 
a majority. Petrograd led; Moscow, Kiev 
and Odessa followed. Banning their 
press had backfired. Extreme democracy 
and the forces of a second revolution 
were once again on the forward march. 
Within the high command the generals 
plotted a counterrevolutionary coup. 
That would drown the Bolsheviks in then 
own blood and replace the unstable and 
ineffective provisional government with 
a strong man wielding an iron fist. 

General Kornilov, with the support of 
the British and French ambassadors, or¬ 
dered his troops towards Petrograd. The 
moderate socialists were panic-stricken 
and sought a coalition government with 
the bourgeois parties. The Bolsheviks 
demanded an all-Russian congress of 
the soviets - which they said should as¬ 
sume full power. They also took the lead 
against Kornilov. They were determined 
to defend the democratic gains of the Feb¬ 
ruary revolution. Gains such as soviets, 
press freedom, factory councils, the red 
guards, etc, which allowed them to stead¬ 
ily work towards a second revolution ... 
peacefully if they could, forcibly if they 
had to. Facing a wall of popular opposi¬ 
tion, Kornilov’s coup ignominiously fell 
to pieces. His army was halted by strik¬ 
ing railway workers, dissolved by Bol¬ 
shevik agitators and sucked into the 
ground by war weariness. 

What was the policy of the Bolsheviks 
towards Kerensky? Did they offer his 
provisional government support? No, on 
the contrary they emphasised that no 
support could be given to Kerensky’s 
government. Let us read what Lenin said 
in the midst of these August events. 

Given the febrile, fluid and highly men¬ 
acing coup situation Lenin urges “a re¬ 
vision and change of tactics”. But, he 
warns, “we must be extra-cautious not 
to become unprincipled”. There must be 
no “slide into defencism or ... into a bloc 
with the SRs, into supporting the provi¬ 
sional government”. Unlike the moder¬ 
ate socialists - the Socialist Revolution¬ 
aries and their Menshevik allies - the 
Bolsheviks would only become 
defencists “after the transfer of power to 
the proletariat, after peace, after the se¬ 
cret treaties and ties with the banks have 


been broken - only afterwards”. 

He goes on: “Even now we must not 
support Kerensky’s government. This is 
unprincipled. We may be asked: aren’t 
we going to fight against Kornilov? Of 
course we must! But this is not the same 
tiling; there is a dividing line here, which 
is being stepped over by some Bolshe¬ 
viks who fall into compromise and allow 
themselves to be carried away by the 
course of events. 

“We shall fight, we are fighting 
against Kornilov, just as Kerensky’s 
troops do, but we do not support Keren¬ 
sky. On die contrary, we expose his weak¬ 
ness. There is the difference. It is rather a 
subtle difference, but it is highly essen¬ 
tial and must not be forgotten. 

“We are changing the form of our 
struggle against Kerensky. Without in 
die least relaxing our hostility towards 
him, without taking back a single word 
said against him. without renouncing the 
task of overthrowing him, we say that we 
must take into account the present situ¬ 
ation. We shall not overthrow Kerensky 
right now. We shall approach the task of 
fighting against him in a different way: 
namely we shall point out to the people 
(who are fighting against Kornilov) Ke¬ 
rensky’s weakness and vacillation. That 
has been done in the past as well. Now, 
however, it has become the all-important 
tiling and this constitutes the change.” 

Lenin concludes by demanding a 
“truly revolutionary war against 
Kornilov”, by drawing die masses into 
stmggle and encouraging them to deal 
with the generals backing his coup. The 
campaign “against Kerensky” has there¬ 
fore momentarily shifted from direct at¬ 
tack to indirect attack (VI Lenin CW Vol 
25, Moscow 1977, pp289-90). 

Using Lenin’s letter - to the Bolshevik 
central commidee - in order to cleave apart 
‘political support’ and ‘military support’ 
is wondeifudy inventive. By equal meas¬ 
ure trying to metamorphose Lenin’s shift 
in tactics over Kerensky into an excuse 
for calling for the victory for Saddam 
Hussein’s regime displays a surreal im¬ 
agination. The same goes for dupes who 
use the above text to dismiss “sloganis- 
ing against Saddam” as a needless “tac¬ 
tical folly”. 

Those that do have crossed a line. 
They have allowed their anti-imperialism 
to take them into compromise with the 
camp of reactionary anti-imperialism. An¬ 
other point. It simply does not work. Over 
and again Lenin stresses that the Bol¬ 
sheviks would give Kerensky and his 
provisional government “no support”. 
And in my language, and most other 
people’s too, I guess, “no support” 
means “no support”. 

If the CPGB gains the ear of any sec¬ 
tion of the revolutionary masses in Iraq 
we would certainly advise tireless and en¬ 
ergetic opposition to the US-led “coali¬ 
tion of die willing”. Illusions that the US 
is conducting some kind of a war of lib¬ 
eration for democracy must surely have 
been scotched by the revealing snippets 
that have come to light concerning the 
‘reconstruction’ plans for a post-war 
Iraq. Leave aside vice-president Dick 
Cheney and Halliburton. The country is 
to be a US protectorate in which the Shia 
majority remain oppressed and the Sunni 
minority remain a privileged minority. As 
for die Kurds, the US has exhibited an 
utterly cavalier attitude. To secure a 
northern invasion route the US is quite 
willing to let the Turkish army trample 
over Kurdish national rights and aspira¬ 
tions. 

Any democracy introduced under 
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such circumstances would be a pure 
sham. Window-dressing that ought to be 
exploited where possible, but nothing 
more. So there can be no thought or no¬ 
tion of supporting the US armed forces, 
or the US-sponsored opposition - mainly 
ex-generals, dissident Ba'athists, fomier 
landlords, disaffected capitalists and 
adventurers looking for CIA money and 
the chance of riding to power on the 
back of an Abraham tank. 

When, or whether, to take up arms 
against the Saddam Hussein regime is 
purely a tactical decision determined by 
the balance of forces. No one should 
play at revolution. Perhaps his regime will 
simply implode in upon itself, once US 
forces begin their drive on Baghdad and 
the Daisy Cutters and smart bombs rain 
down on command centres and strate¬ 
gic targets. On the other hand maybe the 
US will find itself bogged down in a 
Stalingrad-type battle for Baghdad. Mili¬ 
tary experts talk of US units suffering 
30% to 70% casualty rates in the narrow 
streets and alleys. Civilian losses would 
be even higher. 

The slogan ‘US and Britain out of Iraq’ 
must be raised and given a practical cut¬ 
ting edge. There can be no argument 
about that. We in Britain certainly de¬ 
mand the withdrawal of British forces and 
prefer their military defeat to their military 
victory. 

If in the chaos the masses rose up and 
managed to take the big cities of Mosul, 
Kirkuk, Basra and above all Baghdad, the 
whole progressive world would be duty- 
bound to provide whatever support - 
material and moral - that could be gar¬ 
nered. 

Any parallel between the insurgent 
forces in Baghdad and those that re¬ 
mained loyal to Saddam Hussein would, 
yes, be purely coincidental. The immedi¬ 
ate aim would be to defend the anti- 
Ba’ath revolution against the military 
might of the US. Civil war under these cir¬ 
cumstances becomes interwoven with 
the anti-imperialist war. There would be 
two Iraqs. A counterrevolutionary Iraq 
and a revolutionary Iraq. Communists 
defend only the latter. Never the fomier. 

Classification 

Communists are not pacifists. We con¬ 
sider many wars - war by imperialism, for 
example - to be unjust (reactionary). Oth¬ 
ers are just (progressive). What decides 
our attitude is determined by changing 
historical development and class interest. 

Civil wars fought by the oppressed are 
just. Spartacus, John Ball and Thomas 
Miinzer formed and led armies against 
the oppressors. Marx and Engels ear¬ 
nestly looked forward to the day when 
leaders of the modem proletariat would 
do the same. The defensive war brilliantly 
conducted by Jacobin France against 
the Hapsburg Austrians and the other 
counterrevolutionary invaders is also ret¬ 
rospectively supported by communists. 
Likewise the national liberation wars 
fought by the colonial peoples in the 20th 
century. 

What about the Iraq of Saddam Hus¬ 
sein? How should it be classified? Sad¬ 
dam Hussein is no leader of an oppressed 
class. Nor is his country a colony politi¬ 
cally ruled from abroad. However, almost 
without exception those who would ex¬ 
cuse a ‘military bloc’ with the Ba’athist 
regime describe Iraq as a “semi-colonial 
country”, which must supposedly be 
“positively” sided with as a matter of defi¬ 
nition. But, is Iraq a semi-colony? It is defi¬ 
nitely not a full blown imperialist power. 
That is for sure. Needless to say Marx¬ 
ists are not stuck in a sterile ‘either-or’. 
Life is complex, rich and must be studied 
in all its concreteness. 

Let us begin by asking how Lenin 
defined imperialism? We shall turn for an 
answer to his 1916 booklet Imperialism, 
the highest stage of capitalism (a work 
which, it should be emphasised, he mod¬ 
estly described as “a popular outline” 
which included definitions and catego¬ 
ries that were in his own words “inad¬ 
equate”, “conditional and relative”). 

Lenin outlined five “basic features” of 
imperialism. Being: “1. the concentration 


of production and capital has developed 
to such a high stage that it has created 
monopolies which play a decisive role in 
economic life; 2. the merging of bank 
capital with industrial capital, and the 
creation, on the basis of this ‘finance 
capital’, of a financial oligarchy; 3. the ex¬ 
port of capital, as distinguished from the 
export of commodities, acquires excep¬ 
tional importance; 4. the formation of in¬ 
ternational monopolist capitalist 
associations which share the world be¬ 
tween themselves; and 5. the territorial 
division of the whole world amongst the 
biggest capitalist powers is completed" 
(VI Lenin CW Vol 22, Moscow 1977, 

p266). 

Quite clearly even at a cursory glance 
Iraq does not neatly match these five fea¬ 
tures. But treating Lenin’s “conditional 
and relative” definition of imperialism as 
timeless is to throw the baby out with the 
bathwater. One would be forced to de¬ 
clare - in step with social democracy - that 
imperialism is a thing of the now distant 
past. 

Do the big capitalist powers of the 21st 
century, above all the US superpower, re¬ 
ally “divide the world” up amongst them¬ 
selves? Is the division “complete”? 
Actually there is no longer any British or 
any other colonial empire. There are in¬ 
deed something like 150 politically inde¬ 
pendent states represented in the UN. 
Moreover small - some very small - coun¬ 
tries like Greece and Ireland have joined 
the European Union and what we would 
call the imperialist club ... and rather ef¬ 
fortlessly at that. 

So some thinking is needed. Even in 
terms of 1916, in spite of his fivefold defi¬ 
nition Lenin could still categorise back¬ 
ward Russia as imperialist. Another 
renowned Marxist from the same school, 
Trotsky, called it a colonising semi¬ 
colony, which both acted for its masters 
and itself - Russia therefore was a “two¬ 
fold imperialism’ ’ (L Trotsky History of the 
Russian Revolution Vol 1, London 1965, 
p33). In other words Lenin is a excellent 
starting point, but he should not be used 
as a substitute for concrete analysis and 
developing new, more accurate catego¬ 
ries and classifications. 

Backwardness allows - or compels - 
countries to make leaps to what is most 
advanced. There is neither the possibil¬ 
ity nor the necessity of retracing the path 
taken by Britain: ie, the deracination of 
peasants by agrarian capitalism, the slow 


commodification of free labour-power, 
the real subordination of workers with 
the introduction of technology, the 
steady concentration and depersonali¬ 
sation of capital in limited companies, etc. 

Each in their turn, Germany, Japan and 
Russia fielded the enormous power of 
the state to skip the intermediate histori¬ 
cal stages of capitalistic development. 
Their autocracies adopted, sponsored 
and attempted to generalise what was 
most advanced. Primitive accumulation 
resulted not in numerous small manufac¬ 
turers, but industrial giants. 

Trotsky famously named it the “law of 
combined development”. That theory 
helps to explain why Russia in 1914 had 
finance capital - ie, the “confluence of 
industrial and bank capital” - and why in 
terms of industrial technique it “stood at 
the level of the advanced countries, and 
in certain respects even outstripped 
them”, though it was in the midst of a 
peasant sea ( ibid pp31, 27). 

Imperialism is not merely an expansion¬ 
ist or aggressive foreign policy pursued 
by various governments. It is a stage of 
capitalism itself whereby monopoly capi¬ 
tal is exported and reproduced on the 
basis of a world division of labour. 
Thereby the contradiction between la¬ 
bour and capital is universalised and the 
world as a whole becomes increasingly 
ripe for socialism (the first stage of com¬ 
munism). 

Between the capitalist states there is a 
definite pecking order determined by size 
and degree of development. Fundamen¬ 
tally we can say that the world is divided 
between oppressing and oppressed 
countries. Yet to leave things there would 
still be to settle for a lifeless abstraction. 

After World War II the ruling method 
of international capitalist exploitation un¬ 
derwent a marked transformation. In 
place of the colonial system, epitomised 
by an economically uncompetitive Brit¬ 
ain. there has been a shift to a system 
epitomised by the economically competi¬ 
tive USA. This victory of the greenback 
over the colonial sunhat does not pre¬ 
clude a neo-colonial relationship with cer¬ 
tain capitalistically underdeveloped 
countries (central America being a case 
in point). Nevertheless, the main charac¬ 
teristic of the post-World War II capital¬ 
ist system was the dismantling of the 
colonial empires and the opening up of 
markets to the stiff winds of monopolis¬ 
tic competition. 


The imperialist club has thereby been 
made relatively porous and in conse¬ 
quence has tended to steadily expand. 
There has also been the emergence of 
what must be called intermediate or me¬ 
dium developed countries in which the 
ruling classes, often in cooperation with 
core imperialist powers, have managed 
to take capitalist development to a high 
level, whereby not only is it the dominant 
mode of production, but domestic fi¬ 
nance capital is created (Turkey, South 
Korea, Brazil, Argentina and Taiwan be¬ 
ing examples). Nor must the existence of 
the Soviet Union be discounted either. 
As the other supeipower from 1945 to 
1991 it acted as a counterweight to the 
US. A number of capitalistic countries, 
including medium developed ones, were 
able to align themselves to it so as to ply 
something approaching an independent 
course (eg, Iraq). 

Recent history 

Let us now touch upon the recent his¬ 
tory of Iraq. The country was granted 
formal independence by Britain in 1932. 
It remained pitifully backward, not least 
because the revenues generated by the 
increasing demand for oil went directly 
into the pockets of British shareholders. 
In return for what amounted to a few 
cmmbs, the king and the whole regime 
acted as little more than local agents for 
Britain: ie, classic neo-colonialism. 

Things began to change rapidly after 
1958 and the Free Officers’ revolution. 
The monarchy was overthrown and 
state power passed from the big land- 
owners and the bureaucratic elite into the 
hands of middling elements who typically 
had worked their way up through univer¬ 
sity and military academy. This new state 
power sought to wrest by degrees own¬ 
ership of the oil and refining industry from 
the transnationals. 

It was the July 1968 Ba’athist Party 
revolution which put Iraq on a confron¬ 
tational course against the big imperial¬ 
ist powers. The oil industry was 
nationalised and Baghdad cuddled up to 
the Soviet Union for protection. That al¬ 
liance and the boomin oil prices after 1973 
allowed the country to make huge strides 
forward in terms of wealth and develop¬ 
ment. 

Radical land reform was enacted, effec¬ 
tively abolishing the old ruling class. In¬ 
dustry was built up using state capitalist 
methods - unions were banned in nation¬ 
alised concerns but the relatively well 
paid workers were guaranteed lifetime 
employment (they were not free, how¬ 
ever, to choose their place of employ¬ 
ment). Relative labour costs were huge - 
two or three times higher than in compa¬ 
rable countries. Oil allowed the regime to 
sustain this social tribute to the labour 
aristocracy. By the late 1970s in temis of 
per capita levels of production Iraq stood 
in the same league as Portugal and 
Greece, not India and China. It was me¬ 
dium developed. 

There was not only monopoly capital 
but the export of capital. Its Rafidyn Bank 
was calculated to be the largest commer¬ 
cial bank in the Arab world in 1983 and 
the country had assets totalling $50 bil¬ 
lion invested throughout the world 
(above all through the London and New 
York markets). Militarily too Iraq was 
transformed. Massive imports of Soviet 
amis made it a regional power to be reck¬ 
oned with. 

In general finance capital, whatever the 
particular level of development reached 
by a country, brings with it a striving to 
expand outwards. Capitalist develop¬ 
ment sharpens class and national an¬ 
tagonisms domestically no end. 
Accumulation in medium developed 
capitalist counties means fabulous 
wealth for high officials and their friends 
and relatives. But the gap between rich 
and poor, the haves and the have-nots 
grows continuously and visibly. Democ¬ 
racy is therefore precarious, often non¬ 
existent. Class and social contradictions 
become acute. 

Economically it is very difficult for me¬ 
dium developed capitalist country such 
as Iraq to take full advantage of the world 


economy. Oil apart, in terms of competi¬ 
tion their state capitalist monopolies 
stood no chance against the trans¬ 
national giants. Faced with the prospect 
of declining oil revenues - also as a means 
to prevent internal explosion, to prevent 
civil war - military solutions therefore 
became ever more attractive. Hence our 
category - proto-imperialism. 

In 1980 Iraq invaded Iran. US imperial¬ 
ism may well have given the go-ahead. 
Iraq was though no mere “proxy”. Sad¬ 
dam Hussein wanted a greater Iraq. He 
hoped to gain a string of oil fields in a 
stunning double-quick victory. Iran was 
in turmoil. Khomeini’s counten'evolution- 
ary revolution against the Shall regime 
left it a soft target. 

As things turned out, the war proved 
hugely costly and protracted. Iran did not 
collapse but fought back with Koranic- 
driven fanaticism. Nearly a million were 
killed. The Ba’ath regime was though 
committed to a ‘guns and butter’ strat¬ 
egy and a low-casualty war. Where the 
theocracy in Tehran was prepared to 
send human waves against tank 
emplacements, Saddam Hussein will¬ 
ingly sacrificed territory and equipment. 
Moreover, peace of the home front was 
brought by maintaining living standards 
and compensating the families of those 
killed in action with cars, land and other 
such expensive items. 

Nevertheless, inexorably oil produc¬ 
tion declined, as facilities and shipping 
were destroyed. Foreign assets became 
debts. All in all, the war is thought to have 
cost Baghdad something in the order of 
$226 billion (Japanese Institute of Mid¬ 
dle Eastern Economies). 

By May 1987 the ‘guns and butter’ 
strategy was unsustainable. The regime 
issued its decree No652 abolishing the 
lifetime employment guarantee in the at¬ 
tempt to shift from subsidised state capi¬ 
talism to competitive capitalism and thus 
increase the very low rate of exploitation. 
The war ended a year later. Social ten¬ 
sions could only but increase. It is 
against this background that Saddam 
Hussein gambled on an invasion of Ku¬ 
wait. 

Possibly Iraq was set up by a US itch¬ 
ing to launch its new world order crusade. 
Either way, we evaluated both sides in 
Gulf War I strictly from the point of view 
of class interests and the historical and 
social conditions which gave rise to the 
conflict. Hence we denounced Saddam 
Hussein’s Anschluss of Kuwait. Nothing 
in the policy or actions of the Iraqi regime 
could command our sympathy or sup¬ 
port. 

The CPGB had no hesitation in de¬ 
nouncing pacifist demands from Tony 
Benn, the Labour left and the ‘official 
communists’ for UN sanctions (which 
naturally would not hurt ordinary peo¬ 
ple). UN sanctions are, we said, “noth¬ 
ing more than a form of imperialist 
economic warfare”. Neither did we make 
a call for the restoration of the al-Sabahs 
and the Kuwaiti state. Instead we said 
that the Arab. Turkic, Kurdish and other 
peoples of the region should be free to 
redraw the boundaries of the region “as 
they think fit”. 

We sided with the Iraqi masses - the 
communist workers, the Kurds and 
Marsh Arabs - who refused to ‘suspend’ 
their democratic struggle against the 
Ba’athists and who declined to enter a 
‘military bloc’ with them. They have, as 
we said at the time in our journal, “every 
reason” to use Saddam Hussein’s “diffi¬ 
culties as their opportunity - an oppor¬ 
tunity to make revolution” ( The Leninist 
December 1990). 

Today, 13 years later, we adopt the 
same position. With the no-fly zones, 
weapons inspectors and murderous 
sanctions, Iraq is effectively an op¬ 
pressed proto-imperialist power. How¬ 
ever, there can be no support for Saddam 
Hussein. Tactical shifts in the struggle 
against his dictatorship, yes. Send the 
US-UK forces packing, yes. The end goal 
remains putting power into the hands of 
the workers, peasants and the urban 
poor • 

Jack Conrad 
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STOP THE WAR 


North West message 


G lasgow MP George Galloway holds 
aloft his mobile phone: “I have an 
open line here to a refugee camp on 
the West Bank. I want you to send 
one message to those on the other end: ‘Free, 
Free Palestine!’” 

A pause. No pre-emptory murmurs. No 
prompting gestures. 14, 000 voices - from be¬ 
neath well-worn umbrellas - explode simulta¬ 
neously: “Free, Free Palestine! Free, Free 
Palestine!” 

Who said this was a one-issue movement? 
On Saturday March 8, Manchester saw the 
largest demonstration in its history, called by 
the Stop the War Coalition under the now 
familiar dual slogans of ‘Don’t Attack Iraq’ 
and ‘Freedom for Palestine’. The march con¬ 
verged in the city centre after starting from 
three separate assembly points; the mood 
was buoyant despite the near obligatory 
Mancunian rain. 

The speakers were from a variety of groups 
and represented very disparate viewpoints 
(including the Bishop of Manchester, Nigel 
McCulloch, and James Thome, a former tank 
commander in the British army). The speaker 
from CND reinforced her organisation’s un¬ 
equivocal opposition to war on Iraq. She 
picked apart the loose threads of the Bush- 
Blair case and ended her speech referring to 
International Women’s Day: “Women,” we 
were told to wide applause, “stand for wel¬ 
fare, not warfare.” At which point, I was 
nudged by the man standing next to me: “Fuck 
off! What about Thatcher?” 

Typifying the approach of most charities/ 


NGOs, the speaker from Voices from the Wil¬ 
derness used his microphone time to lavish 
praise on the UN. Blix, Unmovic, inspections 
as the way to peaceful disarmament - in es¬ 
sence, no war unless rubber-stamped by the 
UN thieves’ kitchen. Unsurprisingly, he was 
greeted by a somewhat subdued round of 
applause. 

The representative of the Manchester Pal¬ 
estine Solidarity Campaign was exceptionally 
well received. She pointed to the inconsist¬ 
encies of US-UK foreign policy: Israel has 
consistently defied the UN, but no action has 
ever been proposed against the “terrorist re¬ 
gime of Ariel Sharon”. Ending her speech, she 
called for pressure on Tony Blair to sever all 
ties with Israel. 

Jeremy Corbyn MP spoke next. He greeted 
the rally as a show of “solidarity for the cause 
of peace, justice and liberty”. He went on to 
list what he regarded as Tony Blair’s greatest 
achievements: he had provoked the largest 
demonstration in British history, the largest 
Commons rebellion in history, and he had 
“raised the consciousness of a new genera¬ 
tion”. The war, he went on to say, was for “the 
expansion of US militarism”. He denounced 
the “corruption of the UN by the US” and 
ended with a “salute” to the Turkish parlia¬ 
ment for having the “backbone” to stand up 
to US pressure. 

Tony Woodley, deputy general secretary 
of the Transport and General Workers Union, 
and a candidate to succeed Bill Morris, fol¬ 
lowed. This was, he said, “not a time to sit on 
the fence”. The TGWU position was: “No to 



Defying the rain war - don’t attack Iraq!” He went on to stress, 

... and the quite rightly, that the war would not bring de- 

warmongers mocracy to Iraq. Concluding, he said: “Man¬ 

chester and the North West has risen today 
and the message is clear.” 

No one doubts that the anti-war movement 
remains politically schizophrenic. Such a 
spontaneous upsurge could not be anything 
else. What, then, is the task of communists 
when faced with such a seething mass? We 
must seek to win the broadest elements in it 
to a clear, democratic, internationalist, work¬ 
ing class position. To do this we must fight 
every false idea - from utopian pacifism to the 
darkest reaction • 

David Moran 



JiAY 


High Peak 

Speed and 
scale 

T he High Peak branch of the Stop the 
War Coalition met in the Pennines 
town of New Mills on March 7. There 
were around 50 people present. For many it 
must have been their first political meeting 
- certainly the first leftwing one. The two 
speakers were an ex-US navy officer and 
an ex-British army officer. 

The Socialist Workers Party secretary 
began by telling the meeting that the local 
STWC had small beginnings. Only a few 
people were involved. But the group’s 
activities built up the numbers so that, 
when the two-million-strong march took 
place, High Peak sent five coaches and 
could have sent more, such was the 
demand. In nearby Buxton just two people 
had organised 80 to travel to London for 
the great anti-war demonstration. This was 
an example of the speed and scale of the 
growing opposition to the war against Iraq. 

The aim, according to this comrade, was 
to bring together every group, every 
political party bar the BNP and the Tories 
to oppose the war. Tom Levitt, the local MP, 
was a nice bloke but he had walked 
through the lobby to vote with Blair. If MPs 
like Levitt supported the war against the 
majority, then the People’s Assembly in 
London would provide a democratic outlet 
for the opposition. 

The first speaker was a former member 
of the US navy back in the 1960s and 70s, 
Ron Senchack. Ron, obviously a veteran 
revolutionary socialist, spoke about the 
similarities between the days when he 
became radicalised as a young opponent of 
the Vietnam war and the current situation. 
He gave a number of telling examples of 
how the White House back then told lies in 
an attempt to fool the American people to 
support the war. Nothing had changed. 

He talked about the horrendous weapons 
of war employed against the Vietnamese 
people - over a million were killed - and 
described the barbaric use of napalm and 
Agent Orange. Donald Rumsfeld had sold 
Saddam chemical weapons in the past and 
the British government had made no 
criticism. Saddam had been useful - he 
kept the workers in their place and the oil 
flowing. 

At this point in the meeting, there was a 
break for music and wine bottles were 
opened up. There was no clear separation 
between the entertainment and the political 
discussion. Focus and concentration began 


Tunbridge Wells 

School’s out 

Over 500 students of schools from the Tonbridge and Tunbridge 
Wells area staged a peaceful protest in the heart of Tunbridge Wells 
on Friday March 7, leaving their lessons to protest against the US- 
led war on Iraq. 

While some school authorities apparendy turned a blind eye to 
the strike, others were less lenient. My own school. The Judd School 
in Tonbridge, issued a threatening notice with the morning’s regis¬ 
ter, informing students that the leaflets advertising the strike had 
been produced by “an anticapitalist group” (such fraud! To think 
that capitalism and war are somehow linked!) and ordering them to 
remain in school. With no specific threat of punishment, many were 
forced to assume that suspension was on the cards and just twenty 
students on my school joined the strike in the end, leaving school 
at 11am. 

Nevertheless, the strike achieved more than the numbers tell. It 
achieved the politicisation, en masse and in the space of two days, 
of the school student community - even in a school where hun¬ 
dreds of students are members of the Combined Cadet Force, an 
MoD-sponsored induction into militarism. 

Now it has been shocked into life, anti-war feeling continues to 
pulsate within the student body. For those who seek less contro¬ 
versial ways to protest, a petition has been organised to be sent to 
the local Conservative MP, and plans are being made for further 
protests on this Saturday, and on Day X • 

Tom Cutterham 


CPGB and Scottish Socialist Party member Sarah 
MacDonald helped organise a 200-strong walkout 
from Dundee Art College for the students’ day of action 
against the war on March 5. She spoke to Ian Mahoney 

Feeling empowered 


T here were actually very few of us 
doing the organising. I personally 
got round to talk to most people - 
but we also used lots of posters and 
leaflets. I went around the fine art 
studios announcing the strike and 
managed to persuade some of the first- 
year tutors to advise their students to 
walk out - which gave them confidence. 

I got the pubs around the college to 
put up the poster advertising the event -1 
assured them they would get extra 
custom if the students walked out of 
their lectures! So we relied heavily on 
indirect mobilisation, trying to catch a 
mood amongst students. Which we 
obviously did. 

We marched down to the main body of 
the university as a bloc and occupied it. 


There would have been more of us 
actually, but we learned later that 
the security staff were turning 
people away at the door. ^ 

Some of the tutors joined 
us, so numbers did X 

swell. I spoke for the / 

CPGB and a com- / A 
rade from the / M . 

Socialist Workers / “ 

Party said a few I 

words. I 

It left people I 

feeling more 1 

empowered. When \ 

war breaks out, we \ 
plan to walk out - and \ 
this time, we’ll be \ 
bigger! • 


to be lost. 

The next speaker, after the music 
interlude, was James Thome, an ex- 
British army officer. He could not have 
been more different James appealed to the 
audience’s patriotic gut feeling -1 love my 
country, don’t you? Why should we fight 
this war, which was in the interests of a 
foreign power, the USA? 

There followed more music and enter¬ 
tainment. By now the bottles of wine had 
been consumed and the politics was all but 
lost The meeting was very loud and noisy. 
There was an attempt by the SWP organis¬ 
ers to recommence the discus¬ 
sion and elect delegates 
to the People’s 
Assembly, but it 
was too late* 
David Green 
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WP youth front 



Emphasise politics 


Anticipate violence? 


L indsay German - convenor of the Stop the 
War Coalition - got the 50-strong audi¬ 
ence chuckling at the inaugural meeting of the 
Haringey People’s Assembly for Peace on 
March 9. She told us that a journalist had 
phoned the STWC office to ask: “Do you 
anticipate violence on the day war breaks 
out?” Helpfully she added: “I think he meant, 
are we going to break some windows?” 

Discussion following the comrade’s com¬ 
prehensive opening had two themes. First, 
practical arrangements for protest on Day X. 
Second - importantly - the democratic ques¬ 
tions vividly highlighted by the anti-war 


movement. 

“Only regime change can stop the war,” 
said one participant - although it was clear as 
the discussion went on that for some this 
goes no further than the fall of Blair, possibly 
with a big split in Labour. Welcome though 
this would be, the question is - what comes 
next? 

The meeting unanimously elected two lo¬ 
cal activists - Peter (an ex-Labour man) and 
Pat - to the People’s Assembly on March 12, 
with Katy - a local STWC and SWP stalwart 
- also being sent as an observer • 

Mark Fischer 


Seek and destroy 


A round 500 anti-war demonstrators gath¬ 
ered in the tiny Fife town of Leuchars to 
coincide with International Women’s Day. 

The march and rally was organised by Fife 
Coalition for Justice not War, the main anti¬ 
war organisation north of the border, in which 
the Scottish Socialist Party is the major force. 
Groups represented included the Green Party, 
Globalise Resistance, CND, a few anarchists 
and of course the SSP. 

The protestors noisily marched to the 
town’s air base, where school students laid a 
wreath and hundreds of anti-war messages 


Pull out all 
the stops 

A bout 30 people attended the 
Hackney Stop The War 
Coalition meeting on Monday 
March 10. 

It was felt that we must pull out 
all the stops, as war could be 
declared very soon. Actions 
agreed included approaching the 
schools, supporting trade union¬ 
ists, street stalls, bicycling, and 
‘die-ins’. Agreement was reached 
that we assemble outside Hack¬ 
ney town hall at noon on the day 
war breaks. We agreed a motion 
to put to the People’s Assembly, 
but the majority were against the 
use of the word ‘delegates’, so we 
were sent as ‘people from 
Hackney’ • 

Phil Kent 


were delivered to the wing commander. A 
handful of base family members greeted the 
marchers with ‘Support our troops’ banners 
and a group of SSP ‘weapons inspectors’ was 
refused entry to seek out and destroy weap¬ 
ons of mass destruction. 

Further demonstrations are planned during 
the Labour Party conference in Dundee. The 
Fire Brigades Union will hold a demonstration 
on March 21, when Blair addresses the con¬ 
ference. The Dundee Stop the War Coalition 
has called another for the following day • 
Ronnie Mejka 

Better life 

C anterbury has been in uproar since the 
visit of Tony Blair for the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s enthronement. Anti-war pro¬ 
testors staged a noisy demonstration and one 
person allegedly threw an egg at Blair’s car. 
For exercising his freedom of political expres¬ 
sion Thomas Redmond was arrested and 
hauled before magistrates at Margate on 
March 6. 

What Blair seems to think is that we will 
believe everything he tells us. But two million 
people turned out on London’s streets and 
the large majority of Britain does not want war. 
That is why I am organising a walkout at my 
school. Not because we are supporting Sad¬ 
dam Hussein, but because war on Iraq is un¬ 
just for any reason. Let alone for cheap oil. 

The spin and lies no longer work on us. The 
people are starting to rise. We need to make 
ourselves known amongst the crowd. This is 
our time to take to the front and guide Britain 
to a better way of life. Take the initiative and 
help spark the revolution • 

Nathan Bradley 


T he March 9 ‘Youth to Stop the 
War’ conference, organised by 
Workers Power and its youth 
front, Revo, attracted around 100 
people - divided between members and 
supporters of left groups on the one hand 
and raw youth drawn towards the anti-war 
movement on the other, in roughly equal 
numbers. 

Originally given the Stop the War 
Coalition imprimatur, the youth confer¬ 
ence promised to be a useful initiative. 
However, WP saw fit to use the event for 
its own narrow sect purposes and this was 
reflected in the fact that no other groups 
were invited to involve themselves in the 
planning and preparation. 

Subsequently the STWC withdrew the 
franchise and the conference had, 
unsurprisingly, very much of a Workers 
Power feel. 

Kuldip Baj wa of WP, billed as a member 
of the STWC steering committee, gave 
the group’s main platform speech in the 
opening session, entitled ‘How to stop the 
war’. He dealt with the background to the 
current US-led drive to war on Iraq: that it 
is “really a war for oil” and for securing 
the US ruling class’s unprecedented 
position in the global pecking order. He 
gave a brief account of some of the 
humanitarian costs in terms of deaths, 
casualties and refugees and called for 
“constant propaganda”, “lots of protests” 
and the need for “big walkouts” by as 
many people as possible on the day the 
war is launched. 

Various speakers from the floor 
described actions they had been involved 
in. The passionate desire to organise and 
participate in action was admirable, but 
the absence of any coherent politics stood 
out. Unfortunately, this was actually 
encouraged by WP, who consciously went 
in for dumbing down, under the guise of 
allowing the unorganised to have their 
say. One comrade spoke of the need to 
“just build the united front”, and to put 
our “socialist, communist, anarchist” 
differences behind us. 

However, when we were allowed to 
speak, CPGB comrades approached the 
matter differently - our emphasis was on 
the need to provide the anti-war movement 
with a political programme. Thus, 
comrade Tina Becker outlined the need to 
challenge state institutions, via the anti¬ 
war movement, on the basis of a fight to 
realise maximum democracy; and 
comrade Zoe Simon emphasised that we 
should make a programmatic distinction, 
not between Bush/Blair and Saddam, but 
between rulers and the ruled - just as we 
recognise that our main enemy is at 
home, we call for the Iraqi masses to wage 
a struggle against their own state forces. 
Some Revo supporters did not like this 
emphasis on politics and heckled: “Stop 
the party political broadcasts”. 

When the meeting split up into smaller 
work groups, these were often dominated 
by anarchistic calls “to target the 
shareholders of Esso and all the compa¬ 
nies that make profit out of this war”, as a 
young member from Greenpeace pro¬ 
posed. Rather than challenging this and 
other calls to “throw smoke bombs 
through the windows of McDonalds”, the 
WP comrades chose to let anarchism run 
wild. 

While it is of course positive that this 
conference was able to draw in a thin 
layer of new forces, we should be wary of 
repeating old mistakes, whereby each 
sect sets up its own narrow front • 

Stephen Bashow 


www.stopwar.org.uk 

www.worldrevolution.org.uk 

www.workerspower.com 


What we 
fight for 


■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists, anti-capitalists, anti-war activists and all 
politically advanced workers into a Communist Party. With¬ 
out organisation the working class is nothing; with the high¬ 
est form of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communists Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

Communists are fully committed to building the anti-war 
movement but constantly strive to bring to the fore the 
fundamental question - ending war is bound up with ending 
capitalism. 

a Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of anti-war, working 
class and democratic parties of all countries. We oppose 
every manifestation of sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
oftheEU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the impor¬ 
tance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no 
dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capi¬ 
talism can only be superseded globally. All forms of na¬ 
tionalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in ail spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a federal Ireland and a United States 
of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Women’s oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class questions as pay, trade 
union rights and demands for high-quality health, housing 
and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 
It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is gen¬ 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Hizb ut-Tahrir: 
muslims must 
steer clear of 
STWC 


Fundamentalists 

fear communists 


I n the lead-up to the historic Febru¬ 
ary 15 mass demonstration, there 
was considerable controversy in the 
pages of the Weekly Worker , reflect¬ 
ing to some extent a wider political de¬ 
bate on the left internationally, about the 
sponsorship of anti-war demonstrations 
by the Muslim Association of Britain. 

A minority of comrades argued that 
any form of collaboration with the MAB 
effectively amounted to a red-brown 
bloc, a bloc between the left and 'clerico- 
fascists’ and was therefore a betrayal of 
principle. This was argued, in my opin¬ 
ion, from a standpoint that had at best 
counterproductive, if not reactionary 
implications. 

Thus the likes of the MAB were falsely 
and dangerously accused of being pro¬ 
grammatically and in practice the same 
thing as the Taliban and A1 Qa’eda - be¬ 
yond the pale when it comes to political 
interaction and any elementary solidar¬ 
ity, at the very time when, in their own 
way, they stood against the war and at¬ 
tempted to undercut the rise of anti-mus- 
lim reaction and bigotry in this country 
by uniting with secular and left forces. 
This in my view is a progressive step both 
for the leadership and the ranks of the 
MAB - something that communists and 
all partisans of social progress and class 
struggle should welcome. 

Politics is, of course, full of paradoxes 
and this was brought home to me when 
I was given a copy of a rather interesting 
leaflet issued by Hizb ut-Tahrir. This 
islamic group is well know for its purism 
and fulminations against secularists, as 
well as religious opponents such as jews 
and Christians, mainly on university cam¬ 
puses, where their unrestrained hellfire- 
and-damnation preachings have in some 
cases led unfortunately to anti-demo- 
cratic bans on them. 

This extended leaflet, titled ‘Marching 
on February 15 is liaram [ie, incompat¬ 
ible with islamic law -ID] and the height 
of political naivety’ (dated February 11), 
is aimed at drawing a line between mus¬ 
lims and the broader anti-war movement, 
in favour of a sectarian, separatist (and 
thereby necessarily ineffectual) purely 
islamist anti-war movement. 

Quoting recent issues of the Weekly 
Worker, it cites comrades Martyn Hud¬ 
son, Marcus Strom and myself. From the 
point of view of Hizb ut-Tahrir, commu¬ 
nists have only “sinister motives” in seek¬ 
ing to draw muslims into the wider 
anti-war movement. I am quoted (accu¬ 
rately) saying: “It may well be that a pro¬ 
gressive movement will emerge from the 
contact and dialogue of the muslim 
brothers and sisters that are coming into 
contact with socialist and revolutionary 
literature and ideas. There is no guaran¬ 
tee of this, of course, but I believe it is a 
realistic possibility and something posi¬ 
tive to hope and struggle for” (Weekly 
Worker November 28 2002). 

Hizb ut-Tahrir is clearly alarmed at the 


very notion of its followers coming into 
contact with communists. It recoils in 
horror at comrade Strom’s “sinister” sug¬ 
gestion that on the September 28 2002 
demonstration “thousands of muslims ... 
were exposed to the ideas of mass de¬ 
mocracy, secularism and socialism” (Oc¬ 
tober 3 2002). 

Hizb comments: “The inability to reach 
a consensus on muslim involvement in 
the February 15 march is not surprising, 
given that it is difficult to reconcile the 
view of the communists that islarn is the 
‘opium of the masses’ with the view of 
muslims that islam represents the only 
ideological alternative to the decadent 
ideology of capitalism and the defunct 
ideology of communism.” 

It is something of an indictment of the 
left that virtually the only place where 
such matters are aired properly and freely 
is in our CPGB press. Of course, for com¬ 
munists, there is no contradiction be¬ 
tween engaging in joint struggle with 
those sections of the workers and the op¬ 
pressed that have profound religious 
beliefs and the communist programme. 

Dogmatists 

We believe that communist ideas are not 
primarily propagated by abstract preach¬ 
ing, but by people learning from their own 
experience in struggle against the con¬ 
crete manifestations of capitalism. But for 
religious dogmatists, as typified by Hizb 
ut-Tahrir, there is every contradiction 
between religious dogma and the strug¬ 
gle for the concrete interests of muslim 
peoples in countries like Iraq who are the 
targets of imperialism. Many muslims will 
blanch, and indeed have blanched, at 
this kind of naked assertion that religious 
dogma comes before the interests of the 
prospective victims of imperialism. 

What it also reveals, of course, is that 
Hizb ut-Tahrir is less than fully confident 
of its ability to maintain the hold of its re¬ 
ligious views on muslim people drawn 
into struggle alongside the left. 

There are several curiosities in this leaf¬ 
let, distortions of political reality that in 
fact echo the denunciations of the anti¬ 
war movement by various abstentionist 
left sects and individuals, who occasion¬ 
ally write in to the Weekly Worker regret¬ 
ting that our organisation is not foolish 
enough to split away and wash its hands 
of the broader anti-war movement on the 
grounds of its allegedly bourgeois, class 
collaborationist nature. 

Hizb ut-Tahrir also makes too much of 
the opportunism of some sections of the 
left in order to imply that the entire left 
really supports imperialist war against 
Iraq in all but name. 

For instance, it fulminates: “The Stop 
the War Coalition and the organisers of 
the February 15 march call for a parliamen¬ 
tary debate upon impending military ac¬ 
tion on Iraq, followed by a vote in the 
House of Commons. This means that 
they would accept a colonial war on Iraq 


if the MPs in the House of Commons 
deem such a war to be necessary for the 
pursuit of British interests.” Hizb contin¬ 
ues: “The STWC ... propose that the 
matter of Iraq be decided by ‘the explicit 
authority of the United Nations’”, and 
go on to quote an open letter to Tony 
Blair signed by various MPs and wor¬ 
thies, including leading elements of the 
STWC and of course the Muslim Asso¬ 
ciation of Britain. 

Sagely, Hizb then concludes: “O mus¬ 
lims! Aggression against Iraq is unlaw¬ 
ful, whether sanctioned by the UN or not. 
Aggression against Iraq is unlawful, 
whether it is authorised by the British 
parliament or not. Aggression against 
Iraq is unlawful, whether the mlers of the 
muslim world acquiesce in it or not. Ag¬ 
gression against Iraq is unlawful, 
whether the government scholars issue 
a fatwa legitimising it or not. Aggression 
against Iraq is unlawful, period.” 

Of course, while holding no brief for 
the theological and islamic-legalistic un¬ 
derpinnings of the above statement, nev¬ 
ertheless this is a sentiment with which 
communists would heartily concur. War 
on Iraq has no legitimacy, because it is a 
reactionary war, irrespective of the for¬ 
mal positions adopted by pseudo-demo¬ 
cratic institutions under capitalism. But 
it is revealing that this should be used 
by Hizb as an excuse for running away 
from real struggle in the anti-war move¬ 
ment. Muslims should “Publicly disso¬ 
ciate yourselves from the STWC and the 
organisers of the march. Do not march 
with them on February 15, do not accept 
their empty slogans and do not call for 
their corrupt western-inspired slogans 
that are the fuel of the hellfire.” 

We all know there are many in the anti¬ 
war movement who bank on using the 
United Nations, or the existing undemo¬ 
cratic structures of bourgeois parliamen- 
tarianism, to prevent the war. Great 
masses of people, as well as reformist 
anti-war figures, have these illusions, and 


like those who believe in the power of 
prayer, religion or even jihad to prevent 
imperialist war, they can only be disa¬ 
bused of such notions through their own 
experience, through mass struggle. An 
anti-war movement that excluded ele¬ 
ments that had such illusions, and com¬ 
munists who refuse to try to lead people 
in struggle despite all their illusions, 
would be utterly worthless. 

It is certainly an egregious opportun¬ 
ist error for those such as the Socialist 
Workers Party’s Lindsey German, to put 
their name to a statement calling on Tony 
Blair to “give an explicit undertaking not 
to engage in military action against Iraq 
without the explicit authority of the 
United Nations and without an explicit 
decision of the House of Commons to 
do so” (December 10). 

Seal off 

Communist leaders should maintain a 
strict programmatic separation from 
such calls and should not endorse them. 
But in citing this manoeuvre, whose real 
aim is to sabotage the Blair-Bush war 
drive in a reformist manner, as evidence 
that the Stop the War Coalition is really 
pro-war, Hizb is merely seeking to seal off 
those muslims it is able to influence from 
the broader anti-war movement. A form 
of political cowardice that is, despite the 
massive difference in programme and 
world outlook, shared by some of the 
fringe sectarian elements on the left who 
are also insistently demanding that ‘prin¬ 
cipled’ elements on the left should split 
away from the STWC because of the il¬ 
lusions of some of its components in the 
UN and parliamentarism/class collabora¬ 
tion as a means to prevent war. 

The truth is that political independ¬ 
ence from reformism and class collabo- 
rationism (of whatever kind) is not the 
same thing as organisational separation 
- and communists, as the most far-sighted 
elements, while disdaining to conceal our 
views and goals, also aim to act as a yeast 


within the existing anti-war movements 
and coalitions, maximising the influence 
of revolutionary views and strategies. 

In this regard it is also instructive that 
Hizb ut-Tahrir is at pains to ‘instruct’ mus¬ 
lims: “Do not adopt the nationalistic flags 
of Iraq or Palestine, nor chant nationalis¬ 
tic slogans for Iraq or Palestine, since the 
salvation of this Ummah [the worldwide 
community of muslims - ID] lies in islam 
and not the false call of nationalism.” Hizb 
thus appears to be particularly scared of 
one particular aspect of the appeal of 
those islamic groupings that are prepared 
to engage with the secular left in the anti¬ 
war movement. That is, the tendency for 
some forms of islamic politics to act as a 
surrogate form of the nationalism of the 
oppressed. In that the nationalism of the 
oppressed can be the leaven for a real 
mass struggle against oppression in the 
here and now, as opposed to an illusory 
deliverance in the hereafter, such ideolo¬ 
gies can be the antechamber of revolu¬ 
tionary, communist consciousness. 

It is this tendency of some islamist 
groups in practice to act as surrogates 
for this kind of sentiment that makes it 
particularly stupid and sectarian (as well 
as scandalously chauvinist in implica¬ 
tion) for communists to refuse to engage 
with and struggle alongside those devout 
muslim groups who are prepared to work 
with the secular left against this war. Hizb 
ut-Tahrir, as a particularly dogmatic and 
reactionary manifestation of political is¬ 
lam, is well aware of the progressive po¬ 
tential of such engagement and 
collaboration: something they hate like 
sin itself. 

It is not the job of the left, blinded by 
an admixture of rigid dogmatism and in 
some cases a degree of islamophobia, to 
help them in warding off this progressive 
potential. On the contrary, we should 
welcome contact with thousands of 
muslim workers - exactly what Hizb ut- 
Tahrir fears like the plague • 

Ian Donovan 
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